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PLANTATION RESIDENCE IN OLD CREOLE STYLE. 


N Anno Domini 1722, a body of Jesuit 
priests brought first into notice the cultiva- 

tion of cane in Louisiana. Before this'date 
individual colonists and farmers had imported 
a few stalks of cane, which they planted in 
their gardens or near their dwellings; but be- 
fore 1722 they never made any important effort 
to extract the juice therefrom by mechanical 
processes, and to convert it into taffia, rum, 
syrup, or sugar, the four articles into which 
it was principally manufactured during the 
colonial existence of this province. 

The Jesuit Fathers had their plantation on 
the immediate outskirts of the little town com- 
prised within the corporate limits of the New 
Orleans of that epoch. The upper limit of 
the town was then Common Street, though 
the actual inhabited area was bounded by the 
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drainage canal, which afterward gave the name 
of Canal Street to the greatest thoroughfare 
of the Southern metropolis. The lower boun- 
dary of the Jesuits’ small cane plantation was 
also Common Street. It is a matter of suffi- 
cient interest to mention here that “ Newspa- 
per Row,” or the block containing the build- 
ings of the leading journals printed in the 
English language in New Orleans, is in the 
heart of the first cane-field ever planted in the 
soil of Louisiana. 

The principal product of the cane grown 
by the Jesuits was probably syrup, which 
was sold for the benefit of the revenues 
of their order. The Jesuit priesthood was 
better qualified by education and special scien- 
tific attainments to direct the new industry in 
the province than were most of the colonists 
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who were engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Those who followed their example in attempt- 
ing cane culture, principally bent their efforts 
toward the manufacture of taffia (a vile kind 
of whisky) and rum from their crops, which 
was probably a course not due to the precepts 
of their religious predecessors, but an industry 
developed by the practical success of such op- 
erations in Jamaica and other islands of the 
West Indies. 

After having been carried on for nearly 
forty years, on a limited scale, and with spas- 
modic efforts, cane culture was practically 
abandoned in the colony in 1766. The floods 
of the Mississippi River were scarcely re- 
strained by the very defective levee system 
existing along “the river coast,” where cane 
culture was then confined; the crops had been 
occasionally destroyed by West Indian hurri- 
canes sweeping up across the Gulf of Mexico. 
The proper methods of preserving seed and 
protecting stubble from the rigors of winter in 
the temperate zone were then unknown, and the 
primitive and incapacious machinery employed 
in the conversion of the crops into marketable 
products was unsatisfactory in its results. 

The cane then cultivated in Louisiana was 
of a species called, half a century later by 
planters who had come in from other States, 
the “Creole” cane. According to information 
derived from some of the oldest and most in- 
telligent planters of the State, it was originally 
imported from the Azores into the West In- 
dies, and from Cuba into the French Colony. 
This variety was short and of a pale green 
color; a needle-like growth bristled from its 
joints, maiming the hands of those who har- 
vested it, while it was too soft and delicate in 
texture to withstand the injurious effects of 
the autumnal frosts; hence it has long since 
been abandoned, and is now almost extinct in 
this State. During the present century it has 
been entirely supplanted by the “ribbon” cane, 
which, originally introduced into the New 
World from the East Indies, was received in 
Louisiana from the Antilles; by the red or 
blue cane from the same region; by the yellow 
cane of Otaheite; and by other varieties from 
Mexico, the Sandwich Islands, and Java. In 
time the “ribbon” and the red and blue cane 
came to be almost exclusively cultivated, as it 
was practically demonstrated that they were 
the species best adapted to this soil and climate. 

From 1766 to 1790 the plant was only pre- 
served in Louisiana by a few small farmers or 
gardeners in the immediate vicinity of New 


Orleans, who raised it to sell in the city mar- 
kets. Between 1790 and 1794 two Spanish 
planters, Mendez and Solis, developed small 
plantations. One of these boiled the product 
of his crops into syrup, while the other erected 
a distillery and went into the manufacture of 
rum and taffia. 

According to the eminent historian Martin, 
in 1794 Etienne Boré, an enterprising French- 
man from the territory of the Illinois, who re- 
sided about six miles above New, Orleans, find- 
ing his fortune considerably reduced by the 
failure of the indigo crops for several success- 
ive years, conceived the idea of retrieving it 
by the manufacture of sugar. The attempt 
was considered by all as visionary. His wife 
(a daughter of Destrehan, the Colonial Treas- 
urer under the Government of France, who 
had been one of the first to attempt and the 
last to abandon the manufacture of sugar), re- 
membering her father’s ill success, warned him 
of the risk he ran of adding to instead of re- 
pairing his losses. His relations and friends 
joined their remonstrances to hers. Boré, how- 
ever, persisted, and having procured a quan- 
tity of cane from Mendez and Solis, began to 
plant. Notwithstanding the universal predic- 
tions to the contrary, Boré’s first attempt to 
manufacture sugar was rewarded with the most 
brilliant success, and he sold his crop for twelve 
thousand dollars. His example induced a 
number of other planters to cultivate cane; 
and this was the virtual commencement of the 
sugar industry in Louisiana, 

It is a fact worthy of note, that the grounds 
lately devoted to the buildings and display of 
the great Cotton Centennial Exposition of 
America were the very fields which nearly a 
century since bore the first important sugar crop 
ever grown in this State. The groves of mag- 
nificent live-oaks which last year sheltered in 
their shade strangers from every land and 
clime, and patrons of every industry and art, 
are the same trees that protected from the 
summer sun the energetic and enterprising 
planter who was practically the pioneer of the 
great sugar industry in this State. In that ex- 
position were displayed the massive mechan- 
ism of mammoth sugar-mills, and the most 
improved machinery of modern times for the 
manufacture of refined sugars. But was any 
memente of Boré there? Or, did one in ten 
thousand of the countless throngs who visited 
the place know that such a man ever lived? 

After the purchase of Louisiana by the 
United States, population and capital com- 
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menced to pour into the Orleans territory 
from other portions of the country, and the 
cultivation of cane was rapidly extended. By 
1840 it had been carried down the “river 
coast,” sixty miles below New Orleans, up the 
banks of the Mississippi to the mouth of Red 
River, ascended Red River for a hundred miles 
to the northwest, had spread over the “ Florida” 
parishes east of the Mississippi; had descended 
the Atchafalaya to Bemick’s Bay; had traveled 
across the beautiful Teche country out to Ver- 
milion; had occupied both the fertile banks 
of the Lafourche River, and covered every 


oaks, or surrounded by dark green groves of 
orange or lemon. They dispensed a hospital- 
ity which became proverbial in both centi- 
nents. They were generally characterized by 
extravagance in their manner of living. In 
winter they resorted to the expensive hotels 
of New Orleans, and devoted themselves to 
the social and carnival festivities of the fash- 
ionable capital of their section. In summer 
there was a great exodus to Northern springs 
and watering-places, or across the Atlantic on 
European tours. It seemed as if a landed aris- 
tocracy were arising in this section to rival 
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parish between that stream and the Mississippi 
River. 

In 1850 Southern Louisiana was a vast field 
of waving cane. The tall smoke-stacks of 
twelve hundred factories rose above the clus- 
tered roofs of as many plantations. Villages 
and towns had every where arisen under the 
stimulus of the industry, and the country ap- 
peared to be teeming with wealth. The ex- 
tension of the culture seemed every where to 
bear along with it evidences of refinement and 
civilization. The planters lived in beautiful 
villas or roomy old Creole residences, rising 
amid parks and avenues of magnificent live- 


the baronial magnificence of medieval times. 
When one comes down to hard facts, most of 
this show was based upon fictitious wealth. 
Year after year there was great irregularity in 
the yields of sugar; in one season the crop of 
the State would considerably exceed three 
hundred million pounds; another, it would be 
reduced nearly down to a hundred million. 
Floods in the Mississippi’ River and its efflu- 
ents, severe summer drouths, or early autumn 
freezes, were responsible for these untoward 
fluctuations. 

In the twenty years from 1840 to 1860 it is 
likely that at least four fifths of the sugar 
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planters of Louisiana were heavily in debt. 
One would naturally ask, in this condition, 
what was the factor in the economical prob- 
lem that prevented ruin when crops were so 
frequently injured or lost, and lands were 
variable in value? In all this mutability of 
production and landed wealth there was one 
asset of a firmly fixed value; the merchant or 
banker creditor based his calculations and his 
hopes on that. This asset was the slave prop- 
erty; its productive capacity was relied on to 
ultimately cancel all obligations. In time, no 
doubt, it could have done so; but war de- 
stroyed this asset at a blow, depriving the 
sugar industry of millions of banking capital, 
ruining a majority of the sugar planters, and 
placing the future operations largely under 
the direction of different heads and hands. 
But I am anticipating. 

In 1858 Louisiana made her largest ante- 
bellum sugar crop, or the largest that has been 
officially recorded; this was 480,000 hogsheads 
of sugar and about 650,000 barrels of molasses, 
or in round numbers 500,000,000 pounds of 
sugar and 30,000,000 gallons of molasses. The 
crop of 1862 is supposed to have considerably 
exceeded this amount, but, as it was partially 
estimated, it has been omitted’from all pub- 
lished reports of annual returns. At that time 
Louisiana was called “the sugar- bowl of the 
nation.” Last year the consumption of sugar 
in the United States amounted to 2,550,000,000 
pounds; of this amount the sugar-field of this 
State furnished a little less than one tenth. 

Before entering upon a description of the 
sugar industry as it exists to-day it would be 
well perhaps to account for its retrogressive 
steps from the place it held a quarter of a cen- 
tury since. The chief cause has been the com- 
plete revolution in the labor system. I do not 
mean to state that the increased population of 
freed labor produces less than the former slave 
labor. But it has gone into the production of 
diversified crops. The fact is, that the negro 
population in the sugar district before the war 
was almost exclusively applied to the cultiva- 
tion of cane. To-day the same class is em- 
ployed in the northern and Florida sugar par- 
ishes in producing cotton. In the southern 
sugar parishes it has turned its attention 
largely to rice production, while throughout 
the sugar-belt it is partially occupied in grow- 
ing garden truck, grain, cotton, and other prod- 
ucts. The next important cause of the reduc- 
tion was the general bankruptcy brought on 
the planting community in the manner already 
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described. The planters of the northern and 
Florida parishes were not only compelled to 
abandon sugar because the negroes preferred 
cultivating cotton, a ten months’ crop, to work- 
ing in the cane-fields and factories the whole 
twelve months of the year, but under the new 
regimé they were unable to overcome the dis- 
advantages of a comparatively more rigorous 
climate which they were able to surmount un- 
der conditions prevailing in former years. 

At the close of the war the situation of affairs 
in this business was rather desperate; the im- 
mense levee system of Lower Louisiana, with- 
out whose maintenance the sugar industry could 
not exist, was seriously injured and broken; 
large numbers of the most extensive sugar fac- 
tories had been burned by invading armies, and 
their machinery carried off, while a great many 
plantations had been permitted or compelled 
by force of circumstances to run out of cane. 
The gravity of this latter condition may be 
better understood when it is stated that the 
seed to plant an acre of cane cost from fifty 


to seventy-five dollars at the close of the war - 


(while even now it is worth twenty-five or 
thirty), and that three years of work at a very 
heavy outlay of capital are required before a 
plantation can be completely restocked in 
cane. 

With all the great obstacles it had to en- 
counter and to conquer, it is wonderful to see 
that within five years after the war, in 1870, 
sugar production had grown up to 260,000,000 
pounds. In 1871 and 1872 unpropitious sea- 
sons reduced it again nearly fifty per cent be- 
low these figures. In 1873 the industry was 
injured by a considerable reduction of the tar- 
iff. In 1874 the promise of a large crop was 
unrealized on account of the overflow of a 
large part of the sugar region. In 1876 the 
industry was stimulated by the restoration of 
the tariff to the point from which it had been 
reduced in 1873. In 1877 the State lost at least 
100,000,000 pounds of sugar by a serious freeze 
in the early part of harvest, which is regarded 
as the most disastrous in its effects of any ever 
experienced. From 1878 to 1882 crops rang- 
ing from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 pounds 
were produced, and sold at remunerative 
prices. In 1882, notwithstanding the most. 
extensive overflow ever known in the State, 
Louisiana made her largest post-bellum crop of 
840,000,000 pounds of sugar. It was estimated 
that 70,000,000 pounds more were lost that year 
by overflow. In 1883 the crop exhibited an- 
other of its strange downward fluctuations in 
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WINTER VIEW OF OLD PLANTATION YARD. 


quantity. In 1884 the industry received the 
hardest blows it ever encountered, upon which 
were based vain predictions of its absolute de- 
struction. These were, first, in the inundation 
of twelve of the richest sugar parishes by great 
crevasses ; and second, from the competition of 
the enormous beet-sugar crop grown in Europe 
that year. The latter cause has injured seri- 
ously every cane-sugar country in the world, 
and reacted on the sugar growers of Europe. 
It has effected the complete ruin of many 
planters in Louisiana, forced the abandonment 
of many estates formerly devoted to cane, and 
ultimately promises to compel the adoption of 
new systems in both the cultivation and har- 
vesting of the Louisiana sugar crop. In fact, 
part of this system has already been inaugu- 
rated in the State, and worked successfully; 
but of this later. 

The present causes which tend to unsettle 
the condition of the Louisiana sugar interest 
are found in the constant threat of hostile tar- 
iff legislation; the rapid spread of glucose adul- 
teration from the increased number of North- 
ern factories; and confirmed or proposed re- 
ciprocal trade treaties between the United 
States and the Sandwich Islands, Mexico, and 
Spain. 

Under existing conditions sugar can not be 


profitably grown in the State by the employ- 
ment of borrowed capital obtained at the high 
rates of interest charged in the South for money 
invested in agricultural pursuits, nor in the su- 
perficial and wasteful methods of field- work 
and manufacture in vogue before the war. 
These methods usually involved rough culti- 
vation of large areas by labor which worked 
under the direction of overseers, who were 
more distinguished for their talents as slave- 
drivers and task-masters than they were for 
their intelligent appreciation of the plainest 
principles of agricultural science. In modern 
times this class has necessarily been replaced 
by intelligent and educated managers. The 
fields are thoroughly cultivated; commercial 
fertilizers are employed, an acre of land forced 
to produce a considerably larger amount of 
sugar than it formerly did; the production of 
labor per capita has been largely increased, 
and the quality of sugar products greatly im- 
proved by the employment of refining equip- 
ments in the factories. 

I do not mean to say that the lack of thrif 
and intelligence was formerly generally mani- 
fest in the treatment of the Louisiana sugar 
crop. There were sections of the sugar district 
which bore visible evidence of a skill in man- 
agement and enterprise in directorship that 
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could not be excelled. Before the war the 
stranger who traveled on the Mississippi River 
between New Orleans and Baton Rouge was 
struck with the view of the magnificent estates 
that bordered its banks. To many they seemed 
as if they were more a vast system of public 
works than results of the efforts of private en- 
terprise. They were defended from the threat- 
ening floods of the Mississippi River by hun- 
dreds of miles of broad levees strong as the 
ramparts of a fortress. They were bounded 
and ‘intersected by thousands of miles of deep 
ditches and drainage canals to free the fields 
from an excessive rainfall and the seepage wa- 
ters of the river. They were covered by com- 
fortable villages for the laborers, as cleanly 
kept and as regularly laid off as regimental 
barracks; while their immense piles of ma- 
sonry, containing the complex mills and ma- 
chinery, seemed more like factories built by 
incorporated companies than the property of a 
single planter. In other portions of the sugar 
region a similar condition of things existed. 
Still the successful planter of to-day is forced to 
devote more attention to the soil, the labor, and 
the machinery of his property than these affairs 
received thirty years since. 

Of late years there has been a great change 
in the class of planters and land-owners en- 
gaged in this business. A large proportion of 
the planting community, as has before been 
shown, succumbed to the disasters attendant 
upon the war and the conquest of the South. 
Merchants and banks were compelled to take 
possession of property that had become hope- 
lessly involved or indebted to them, and to 
solve the doubtful problem of reimbursing 
themselves for their losses by directing them- 
selves the cultivation of crops. Northern cap- 
italists purchased many of the abandoned es- 
tates and embarked in a business which, under 
the stimulus of prices prevailing at the close 
of the war, promised to be more profitable than 
mining for the precious metals. 

The conservative Creole class seemed to suf- 
fer the most severely under the new régime. 
They had, in the main, been accustomed to a 
more luxurious mode of living than the de- 
scendants of the Saxon race. They belonged 
more to the Old World, where society can not 
adapt itself readily to the processes and results 
of revolution. Having been with the sword 
among the foremost defenders of their princi- 
ples and institutions, they seemed to be the 
keenest sufferers by defeat. Since the landing 
of their ancestral colonists they had looked to 


Europe for their social and religious govern- 
ment, or been sent to Europe for their educa- 
tion. When our civil war commenced the 
Creole planter was more a part of the older 
transatlantic civilization than he was of the 
Yankee push and progressiveness of America. 
He had been a prince among the planting 
aristocracy. His forefathers had come to the 
young colony with letters of unlimited land 
grants from the royalty of France or of Spain. 
The possession of indigo and sugar plantations. 
was the natural result of these regal mandates. 
The appreciation of autocratic prerogatives in 
them was inherent and instinctive, for the lead- 
ing sugar planters of Louisiana were descend- 
ants of the old French and Spanish nobility; but 
the progenitors of the Saxon planters, regard- 
less of birth, religion, or privilege, and without 
the sesame of sovereign edicts, had fought and 
cut their-way through a great wilderness, inter- 
vening from the Alleghany Mountains to the 
Mississippi River, to the center of the New 
World’s civilization. More readily adapting 
themselves to the sudden turns of fortune, a 
larger proportion of them remained to con- 
tinue a pursuit they had been engaged in for a 
generation. Still, among the Creole popula- 
tion there were a great many who, like the 
Valeourémes, the Le Bourgeois, the Bringiers, 
the Tapices, and others, having been foremost 
in the advancement and the scientific develop- 
ment of the sugar industry, remained to con- 
tinue the work on a scale even more progres- 
sive than that which had marked their efforts 
in other years. 

I believe that during the decade between 
1850 and 1860 the late John Burnside was the 
most extensive sugar planter in Louisiana, 
owning eight large plantations in several of 
the Mississippi River parishes, and producing 
from five to nine million pounds of sugar an- 
nually, as the seasons varied. Mr. Burnside 
increased the number of his plantations after 
the war to twelve. This gentleman died a few 
years since, bequeathing all his extensive sugar 
properties to Mr. Oliver Bierne, a wealthy cap- 
italist of West Virginia, who has lately trans- 
ferred them to his daughter. I am informed 
that the Bierne property made last year al- 
most ten million pounds of sugar. The Gay 
estates, owned by Honorable Edward J. Gay, 
now representing the Third Louisiana District 
in the Federal Congress, nearly equal in num- 
ber and productiveness those of Mr. Bierne. 
Among the grade of Louisiana sugar planters 
producing from three million to five million 
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pounds annually are Leon Godchaux, Richard 
Milliken, and Duncan F. Kenner, of New Or- 
leans; the Lemann brothers, of Donaldson- 
ville; the McCall brothers, of Ascension; Dan- 
iel Thompson, C. H. Walker, and Steele and 
Clarke, of St. Mary’s and the Teche, with pos- 
sibly H. C. Minor, of Terrebonne, J. Kock, of 
Assumption, and Bradish Johnson, of New 
York, the bulk of whose sugar property is in 
Plaquemines parish. 

The sugar crop of the State for 1885 has not 
yet been officially returned, nor will a complete 
report be gathered of it for several months. It 
is estimated that it will exceed the crop of 1884 
by ten million to twenty million pounds, or 
amount to very nearly two hundred and fifty 
million pounds. 


Having given a general and condensed his- 
tory of the origin, growth, and decline of the 
Louisiana sugar industry, it would be in order 
probably to describe the various processes of 
cultivation and manufacture at present em- 
ployed in carrying it on, and to discuss other 
vital conditions and questions relevant to the 
subject treated. 

The sugar-fields of the State are broken up 
by the strongest and heaviest styles of plows 
employed in America; even steam-plows are 
used in a few instances and proved to be ad- 
vantageous. Louisiana, in this interest, de- 
pends upon Kentucky for her principal sup- 
ply of plows; and that State also exports a 
vast majority of the mules required to pull 
them. As the heaviest and strongest mules 
that can be obtained are required in the culti- 
vation and hauling of cane, the highest priced 
grade of mules imported into the Gulf States 
are classed in the dealers terms as “sugar 
mules.” Along the banks of the Mississippi 
River, and other silt-bearing streams in this 
section, the lands slope from the water front- 
age to the swamps in the rear of the planta- 
tions. The fields are usually intersected by 
six-foot ditches, two hundred feet apart, all 
leading to a universal drainage canal behind 
the cultivated lands. The level of this drain- 
age canal is either kept sufficiently reduced to 
thoroughly drain the fields by powerful steam 
draining-machines, or the water is allowed to 
flow off in the nearest bayou or stream con- 
necting with tide-water. 

The fields are “flushed” up in lines parallel 
with the leading ditches, by “four-,” “six-,” or 


“eight-horse” plows, as they are called, aceord- 
ing to size. Then trenches seven feet apart 
are run in the deeply plowed fields by double 
plows, followed in the same furrow by flukes 
drawn by two mules. In these trenches or 
furrows the seed cane, cleaned of trash and 
with the tops cut off, is dropped, three canes 
lying alongside each other, usually with their 
ends touching. This seed is covered with loose 
soil by a hoe gang following (which is best), or 
an inch or two deep by a light plow. More 
earth is thrown on in covering fall planting. 
Cane is planted at any time from October to 
April. The general opinion seems to be that 
the best season for fall planting is from Octo- 
ber 15th to November 15th, and the best for 
spring planting from the middle of February 
to the middle of March. Seed put in the 
ground in cold wintry weather is less apt to 
germinate, thus endangering a good stand. In 
the latter part of March or early in April, when 
the young shoots should commence to make 
their appearance at the surface, the planted 
rows are barred off, and the top soil scraped 
off by hoes, almost down to the “mother 
cane,” as the negro drivers term it. Thus the 
germinating eyes are enabled to get at once 
the stimulating benefits of vernal suns and 
showers. After a sufficient stand has come up 
and “succoring” has commenced, the mold- 
boards of the plows are turned toward the 
cane, and it is cultivated like corn in its last 
stages, except with much more care. The 
plows are followed by rotary horse-hoes, which 
perform the work of twenty or thirty field 
hands each, and these by a small hoe gang to 
get out “tie vines,” grass, and weeds. This 
cultivation is kept up until the latter part of 
Jane, when the plant should be tall enough to 
hide the teams, which is about the size it is 
when usually “laid by.” In the application 
of fertilizers to plant cane it is customary to 
apply half of that intended to be used in the 
bottom of the furrow when the seed is planted, 
and the other half at the time of the second 
plowing, or in the beginning of May. The 
stimulants chiefly used are cotton-seed meal, 
cotton-seed ashes, Peruvian guano, Pacific 
guano, or other commercial phosphates and 
ammonia fertilizers in quantities varying from 
three hundred to one thousand pounds per 
acre. The stubble rows, ratoons, or roots from 
the last year’s planting, or even that from a 
previous year’s stubble, are barred off in Feb- 
ruary or March, and dug by rotary horse dig- 
gers and gangs with narrow grubbing hoes. 
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When a good stand appears, that is cultivated 
and laid by like the plant cane. The stubble 
receives its full dose of fertilizing at its second 
plowing in May. After the crops are laid by 
the remaining months of the summer are de- 
voted to keeping quarter drains, ditches, and 
canals cleaned, cutting down grass and weeds, 
rebuilding and repairing levees, and other end- 
less routine of plantation work, 

In seasons like those of 1874, 1882, and 1884 
many of the planters are compelled to spend 
about as much money maintaining their levees 
against the booming floods of the spring rise 
in the Mississippi and the “June rise” of the 
Missouri as they need for the proper culti- 
vation of their fields. In such seasons it is a 
fearful thing to see the tawny, troubled current 
of the mighty river lapping over the tops of 
levees six, eight, ten, and twelve feet high, and 
menacing the utter destruction of thousands 
and millions of dollars in the broad fields be- 
low. Inthe height of the flood a stormy equi- 
noctial night arrives, filling the whole riparian 
community with a feeling of anxiety and sus- 
pense. The fierce east wind has raised an 
angry sea on the elevated surface of the river, 
and the waves roll over the levees for miles 
and miles. Guards are out on the levees on 
their patrol beats through the night, exposed 
to the dangers of breakers dashing over the 
crests of the embankments, and to all the fury 
of the driving storm and the blinding rain; 
they can only bring the warning of danger, 
they can not prevent it. There is a momen- 
tary lull in the tempest without; the roar of 
the wind has stopped; the intermittent, hol- 
low roll of the waves is still heard; but a still 
more awful sound strikes the ear and startles 
the senses. It is a steady, hoarse, ominous 
moan, like that heard in the distance on ap- 
proaching Niagara. Then comes a wild, hur- 
ried clanging of the loud plantation bell. 
There is no mistake now, a part of the levee 
has gone! The crevasse might overflow one 
plantation, or it might overwhelm ten parishes 
with its floods. There is no time now to figure 
on the damages. The clanging of the mid- 
night alarm has not ceased when the rattle 
of wagons, loaded with timber, tools, barrows, 
earth-bags, and hay, is heard thundering along 
the road toward the scene of the disaster. The 
loud commands of planter, overseer, and drivers 
are all heard at once marshaling the plantation 
forces for this dreaded fight against the ele- 
ments. The charge and onslaught of the flood 
have been anticipated, and the men well drilled 


for the defense. Lanterns are flashing back- 
ward and forward through the rain; torch- 
baskets filled with flaming pine-knots are flar- 
ing and smoking in the wind. In a few min- 
utes every white and black man within hear- 
ing of the alarm is on his way to the breach. 
There the hoarse roar of the encroaching river 
drowns the orders shouted out to the workmen, 
Huge bonfires, piled up with all the available 
fencing in the vicinity, are lighted on the slop- 
ing sides of the parts of the levee still intact. 
Swarms of sturdy men are soon busy driving 
rows of stout piles across the breach. Cart- 
loads of hay, weighted down with hundreds of 
thousands of earth-bags, are thrown in between 
the parallel rows of piles to stem or stay the 
impetuous torrent pouring in. Hay-stacks melt 
away like magic; even outbuildings, or every 
structure available, are torn down to help in 
building a rampart against the flood. In an 
hour the forces of two or three neighboring 
plantations have come to the rescue. By day- 
light five hundred or a thousand men are there 
ready to be utilized at the scene of the disas- 
ter. Sunrise comes: the breach is widening; 
the river hurls its huge drift-logs like batter- 
ing-rams against the frail defenses built to beat 
it off; the barricades are being swept away. 
The telegraph is called into requisition to in- 
voke the aid of the State. In response, with- 
in twenty-four hours, tow-boats have arrived 
from New Orleans, bringing floating steam 
pile-drivers, timber flats, and hay barges, and 
tens of thousands of earth-sacks. Human 
hands, helped by the magic power of steam, 
go to work with a heartier will. Soon busy 
and ponderous steam-hammers are heard thud- 
ding and thumping, building a wall of long 
tree-trunks across the opening. In twelve 
hours the crevasse may be closed; in twenty- 
four it may be beyond the power of man to 
stop it! 

This is no fanciful pen-sketch. It is but a 
faint description of the incipient stages of 
every important crevasse that has occurred in 


the Mississippi River sugar parishes during ° 


the past twenty years. In March, 1884, a cre- 
vasse broke through the levee in the Davis 
bend, on the west bank of the river, twenty 
miles above New Orleans. The planters of 
the vicinity, two powerful railroad corpora- 
tions, and the State of Louisiana combined 
their effective resources to close it; but they 
failed. Within two months it had become 
forty feet deep, twelve hundred feet wide, and 
inconceivably destructive. It inundated the 
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sugar- and rice-fields of twelve prosperous 
parishes (an area as large as the whole State 
of Connecticut); it caused a loss of 40,000 
hogsheads of sugar, 50,000 barrels of mo- 
lasses; and 80,000 barrels of rice; it perma- 
nently destroyed the sugar industry on scores 
of plantations; it overflowed the western man- 
ufacturing suburbs of New Orleans, and it 
stopped for months transportation and travel 
on the two grand trunk-lines of railway lead- 
ing from that city through the great West to 
the Pacific. The loss caused by that crevasse 
has been roughly estimated at more than ten 
million dollars. 

But fortunately, by the exercise of almost 
superhuinan energy and skill at the commence- 
ment of these crevasses, they are nearly all 
checked and closed before they reach uncon- 
trollable proportions. I have described this 
disastrous factor at length, because it is one of 
the chief contingencies of the Louisiana sugar 
industry. In this business the maintenance of 
a complete levee system is as important a fea- 
ture of the work as the harvesting of the cane 
after it has grown. 

Now, let it be taken for granted that the dan- 
gers of overflow have been averted, a fair sea- 
son enjoyed for the growing crop, and the be- 
ginning of autumn has arrived. The first im- 
portant work after hay-making is fall planting 
or putting down seed for spring planting. The 
planting has already been described. In put- 
ting up seed, the cane is cut off even with the 
ground, without topping or stripping, and 
thrown with its green foliage still on it into 
the bottom of a furrow between two rows, the 
stalks all lying the same way. Generally the 
growth of two or three rows is thrown into 
one furrow. There it is covered by four-mule 
plows, throwing very heavy furrows from the 
tops of the ridges on the adjacent sides. After 
having been allowed to go through a sweating 
process for a short time, the work of covering 
it completely, which was not accomplished by 
the plows, is performed by the hoe-gang. Thus 
it is well protected from wintry weather. In 
putting up seed it is estimated that about six 
tons of cane are required to plant an acre of 
land. 

Now comes the “rolling,” or harvesting of 
the cane crop, the most animated and arduous 
of all the Southern agricultural industries. 
This is usually begun about the 20th of Octo- 
ber or the Ist of November. On a “two-thou- 
sand-hogshead,” or two-million-pound planta- 
tion, such as the illustrations of this article 


represent, a very heavy price is required to 
perform this work. This is composed of about 
a hundred and twenty cutters, to cut, top, and 
strip the cane of trash, twenty-five loaders to 
put it in the carts and wagons, twenty-five or 
thirty teamsters, as many wagons, and a hun- 
dred mules to pull them, several pilers on the 
heaprows, & numerous squad of water-carriers, 
about four good foremen and “drivers,” and 
two overseers, one of whom superintends the 
cutting, while the other attends to the loading ~ 
and hauling. The carts and wagons, which 
form the plantation rolling-stock, hold about 
thirty-five hundred pounds of cane net each, 
and are drawn by the heaviest and highest 
mules that Kentucky can breed. 

This field gang turns out from the planta- 
tion quarters to go to work at sunrise: an illus- 
tration is presented in this article of the “Sun- 
rise Turnout of the Field Gang,” from a photo- 
graph taken on a large plantation in Louisi- 
ana. The cutter gang enters the cane-field in 
a line abreast, seven or eight hundred feet long, 
each starting on aseparate row. Three cutters 
working on a “set” of three rows drop their 
cut cane, which has been previously topped 
and stripped, in one common row, called a 
“heaprow.” This leaves two rows between the 
“heaprows,” unencumbered by the cane, for 
the carts and wagons to haul through the sec- 
tions and fields. When the cutters have made 
a little headway the wagons are driven in and 
loaded by divided gangs of loaders and wheel- 
men. The wagons are then driven to the cane- 
sheds of the factory, where, after having had 
their contents weighed carefully on platform 
scales, weighing carts, teams, and cane at once, 
they are dumped near the elevator leading up 
to the mill, and are at once driven on full trot 
back to the field to be loaded up again. 

This field work presents a very animated 
picture on a large plantation in the finest 
harvesting month, November. There one sees 
the broad unbroken sweep of green, waving 
cane, with a long battalion of cutters slowly 
hewing their way into it, their broad, bright 
steel knives flashing in the sunlight and ring- 
ing with the strokes on the falling cane; the 
long purple lines of cane lying in the heap- 
rows; the busy loaders and teamsters and 
wheelmen, enlivening their toil with a loud 
laugh or stirring song; the procession of laden 
wagons slowly creeping toward the smoking 
stacks of the great factory, and a line of light 
carts flying back as straight as bees for a fresh 
cargo of honey. 
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But let an early freeze come, and the scene is 
wondrously and woefully changed. The green 
fields become as dull as wastes of brown broom- 
sage. The carts must hold up awhile, and 
every available hand must be given a cane 
knife and be put to “windrowing.” It may 
be necessary even to let the furnace fires of 
the factory be burned down, and to bring most 
of its complement of operatives out to help cut 
down the cane. The frozen cane would be 
spoiled if left standing and a spell of warm, 
foggy weather were to set in, as was the case 
in 1877, when at least a third of the Louisiana 
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hauling. In a few days the cane purposely 
left standing is down; and the cutters then, 
instead of remaining erect to fell the growing 
cane, must stoop to pick up and shuck and top 
the cane lying in the windrows. There are no 
more Sundays left for this season. Now work 
must go ahead, straight on to the finish. It 
must blow blizzards, or rain pitchforks, or 
sleet icebergs to stop the field gangs. . An- 
other vicissitude has arrived, and it has got to 
be met. Frosts and cold drizzles are mere tri- 
fles. An occasional dram keeps the damp and 
chill out of the laborers in the fields. Long 


RECEIVING CANE, 


sugar crop was lost from three weeks of such 
weather following a killing freeze. The press- 
ing need now is to get the bulk of the crop laid 
down in the furrows in the cold ground, and 
well covered up by its own leaves and trash, 
so that fermentation may be prevented. The 
danger in the case is that the sugar in solution 
in the cane-juice may be turned to vinegar and 
partially or completely ruined. In a few days 
the whole crop has been windrowed except a 
quantity left to grind, which the plantation 
force can get to the mill before it has time to 
spoil. The furnace fires are lighted again, and 
the carts and wagons started once more on the 


oil-cloth and blanket overcoats keep the rain 
and sleet off. On their return home at sunset 
the inexhaustible sugar-house coal-pile may 
be freely drawn upon to furnish the heat and 
glow of their rousing cabin fires. If the night 
be extra disagreeable and raw, many of them 
turn in on top the cosy and comfortable boiler 
batteries, for there steam is up and the fires 
roaring all night as well as all day Sundays 
and week days. 

Field work or the “rolling” is usually fin- 
ished between the 20th of December and the 
Ist of January. If it is delayed after the lat- 
ter date, the work is done in a season so unfa- 
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vorable for outdoor operations that planters, 


managers, and laborers alike are glad to get: 


through with the old crop and to think about 
getting ready for the new. 

The manufacturing department comes next 
in order. On some of the largest plantations 
the cane is brought in from the fields and run 
up alongside the elevator by trains of light 
railroad cars; but it is generally hauled in by 
carts and wagons. As these vehicles have to 
haul enough cane between sunrise and sunset 
to last the factory for the whole twenty-four 
hours, at 6 v’clock in the evening there is 
usually from one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and seventy-five tons of cane lying 
under the shed. The day-watches at the ele- 
vator, or those whose duty it is to feed the car- 
rier, have less to do than the night-watches, 
as the former feed from the carts dumping near 
the elevator. As the night-watches are neces- 
sarily compelled to carry the cane a much 
longer distance, they must be reinforced or 
doubled. Twenty-four men are required in 
each six-hour night-watch to handle as much 
cane as twelve on the day-watches. 

The factory seen in the illustration, a two- 
million-pound establishment, will be taken as 
a sample in the following description of mod- 
ern sugar manufacture in Louisiana: The cane 
placed upon the carrier or elevator by hand is 
thereupon drawn by machinery up to the front 
or three-roller mill, where, falling down a 
short chute, it enters the first mill, thence it is 
transported by an intermediate carrier to a 
supplemental two-roller mill, where it is sub- 
jected to a second pressure. On a scientific 
test the two mills extracted 74} per cent of 
the total weight of the cane, or 3} of the en- 
tire amount of juice it contained; 11 per cent 
of the weight of the cane is composed of 
woody fiber and insoluble mineral matter. 
The juice from the two mills (which are driven 
by one engine) is run off into a single tank, 
whence it is pumped by a Knowles steam- 
pump into a tall sulphur box or saturator, 
filled with the fumes of sulphurous-acid gas. 
This is a bleaching process now in use in all 
sugar countries, but first invented in Louisiana. 
After the sulphur saturation the juice is run 
off into steam clarifiers, holding each nine 
hundred gallons, and heated by copper pipes 
connected with the steam boilers. Here a 
quantity of lime is added (about five hundred 
cubic inches) to neutralize the sulphurous acid 
and coagulate the vegetable albumen. Steam 
is then turned on the pipes and the clarifiers 
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rapidly brought up to the boiling point, when 
the coagulated albumen rises to the top in the 
form of a thick scum, bringing up with it 
other impurities. The surface of the clarifiers 
is then skimmed off by skilled operators, after 
which steam is shut off and the liquid allowed 
to settle, when a considerable precipitation of 
mineral matter occurs. When the juice en- 
tered the clarifiers it was a dark, dirty looking 
liquid; it comes out clear and limpid as rain- 
water. The clarified juice is then drawn into 
the Rillieux double -effect evaporating appa- 
ratus, consisting of two vacuum pans equipped 
with proper air and condensing pumps. 

This “double-effect” is another Louisiana 
invention, now in use all over the world where 
sugar is scientifically made, but, strange to say, 
only used on a very limited scale in Louisiana. 
The first of these vacuum pans is boiled by 
the exhaust steam from all the various engines 
in the sugar-house (which is thrown away 
in ninety-nine out of every hundred factories 
in this State). The second vacuum pan is 
boiled solely from the vapor arising from the 
first, for which it is made to play the part of a 
a surface condenser. To accomplish this, of 
course, the second pan must be kept at a higher 
vacuum by a far more powerful air-pump, and 
in addition have a cold-water condenser for its 
own vapor. This is the most beautiful inven- 
tion ever applied to the manufacture of sugar; 
but it is absolutely impossible to describe its 
principles without the use of lettered plates 
and illustrations. In the “double-effect” the 
cane-juice is concentrated and converted into 
syrup of 25° Beaumé density. It is then 
pumped out into an open copper pan, boiled 
under atmospheric pressure, skimmed again, 
and run off into large syrup settling-tanks; 
from these it is drawn into a ten-thousand- 
pound Colwell finishing vacuum pan, and 
there, after three or four hours of skillful 
manipulation, this syrup is boiled into granu- 
lated sugar. 

The contents of the vacuum pan are then 
discharged into a large mixer, whence they 
descend into a set of three Hepworth’s hang- 
ing centrifugals, driven at a velocity of one 
thousand five hundred revolutions per minute. 
There the molasses is thrown off and the white 
sugar remains, ready for packing and ship- 
ment. This first molasses product is taken 
back into the vacuum pan and converted into 
what is commonly known as second sugars, 
which are allowed to crystallize for some time 
in iron sugar-wagons before being separated 
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“ DOUBLE-EFFECT,”’ OR RILLIEUX’S EVAPORATING APPARATUS. 


by the same centrifugal process as that applied 
to the first sugar. 

In an open-kettle sugar-house the cane-juice. 
after leaving the mill and receiving the sul- 
phurous-acid treatment, is discharged into a 
train of five or six large iron kettles set in ma- 
sonry over an ample furnace, in which either 
coal or wood, according to convenience, is con- 
sumed, though wood is the preferable fuel. 
The juice is clarified and cleaned in one end of 
this train, gradually passed up to the other end 
by large buckets swung on wooden levers, and, 
like maple sugar, boiled up to a liquid point 
of crystallization in the last and smallest ket- 
tle of the set, called the “battery,” why I know 
not. From the battery the hot concentrated 
liquid is baled out into wooden coolers, allowed 
to crystallize there for several days, and then 
dug out and “ potted” into hogsheads with per- 
forated bottoms, through which the molasses 
drains off into convenient cisterns below. The 
pleasant aroma and taste of Louisiana kettle 
sugar and molasses result from the carameliza- 
tion of these products, caused by the high heat 
of the kettles hanging over a roaring fire. 

This is precisely the same process, except 
the sulphur treatment, as that employed by 
the colonists a century since. They had of 


course less capacious machinery. Their mills 
were made of seasoned live-oak rollers, with 
iron shafts or journals. Their kettles were 
swung in the open air. It was not until the 
“thirties” of the present century, or more than 
a hundred years after the first cane was planted 
in Louisiana, that vacuum pans, centrifugals, 
double steam-mills, and double- and triple-ef- 
fect vacuum trains were introduced and refined 
sugars made directly from the cane. 

As a specimen of the perfected machinery of 
the present day the factory described and Gov- 
ernor H. C. Warmoth’s Magnolia sugar-house 
may be taken. The capacity of that given 
in the illustration is, per diem of 24 hours, 40,- 
000 pounds sugar, and 1,600 gallons molasses ; 
the force required to work it, 110 men, 55 on a 
watch, the establishment being worked inde- 
pendent of the field force. Its daily coal con- 
sumption was about 300 barrels, less than one 
half the average in the State, from the advan- 
tage of the “double-effect” and utilization of 
all exhaust steam. The wages paid, on a basis 
of 12 hours’ work, $1 per day and board for 
cane-shed hands, increasing with the grade of 
operatives to $5 for the head engineer, and 
those received by the sugar-maker dependent 
upon the quantity of the crop manufactured, 
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In the factory white labor was almost exclu- 
sively employed, the exceptions being a few 
plantation engine-drivers and greasers. The 
quantity of crop made was 2,000,000 pounds 
sugar, 80,000 gallons molasses; the amount of 
dry sugar yielded per ton of cane, 142 pounds, 


by Honorable Effingham Lawrence, was vis- 
ited, seventeen years since, by Horace Greeley. 
This distinguished agriculturist confessed, after 
his visit, that he knew a good deal more about 
farming, Louisiana farming at least, than he 
did before he came. However, even since Mr. 


FINISHING VACUUM PAN, CAPACITY, 10,000 POUNDS. 


and of total sugar products, 218 pounds. The 
cost of manufacturing a ton of cane, from its 
delivery to the carrier to the shipment of its 
product in barrels, was $2 per ton. 

The improvements contained in Governor 
Warmoth’s Magnolia factory, in addition to 
these, consist of a “shredder” to slice the cane 
before its delivery to the mills, a bagasse steam 
furnace, and a complete bone-black filtering 
apparatus for cane-juice and syrups. Its yield 
for the season just closed, per ton of cane, was 
a little more than a hundred and sixty pounds 
of dry sugars. This establishment, then owned 


Greeley’s day, the Magnolia factory has been 
greatly improved. 

The most extensive and costly sugar-house 
in Louisiana, though not the most complete, 
is that on Mr. Oliver Bierne’s New Hope 
plantation in Ascension Parish. It was lately 
erected at a cost of $225,000. The building, 
sheds, ete., of this establishment, cover about 
40,000 square feet of ground. Its motive 
power is furnished by fifteen large boilers in 
several batteries connected with a single huge 
smoke-stack 160 feet in height. Its massive 
five-roller mill, weighing, with gearing and 
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engine, over half a million pounds, could grind 
cane enough to make 100,000 pounds of sugar 
a day, but the finishing capacity of the house 
is limited to 60,000 pounds. It is equipped 
very much as the factories already described, 
with a Colwell “triple-effect” instead of a 
double-effect, and a 40,000-pound Colwell fin- 
ishing vacuum pan instead of a 10,000-pound 
pan. 

A quarter of a century since the great bulk 
of the Lousiana sugar crop was produced in 
the crude open-kettle establishments, which 
have already been described, more than eleven 
twelfths of the sugar-houses in the State being 
establishments of that style. To-day the quan- 
tity of refined sugars manufactured directly 
from the cane-fields exceeds the raw kettle 
sugars. While the number of active factories 
has been greatly reduced, and I do not think 
this season’s report will show 800 in operation, 
the number of vacuum-pan and centrifugal 
sugar- houses, practically refineries, has been 
largely increased, from 70 in 1861 to 180 in 
1884, I believe, and the production of these 
has been greatly augmented by handling cane 
from dismantled plantations and syrups from 
inferior establishments. Thus, some of the 
most capacious factories in the State each turn 
out an annual product of more than 3,000,000 
pounds of sugar, and 120,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses. 

The tendency in Louisiana is now to drift 
toward the central factory system, and in that 
appears to lie the great future which looms up 
before the sugar industry of the State. It is 
that which has enabled Europe to compete 
with the world in the production of sugar. 
The following is a rough outline of this sys- 
tem as carried on across the Atlantic: In the 
European sugar countries a large number of 
beet-growers form themselves into a chartered 
association; they elect a board of directors, 
build a factory, and place that under the su- 
preme control of an elective directorship. 
Then each producer formally binds himself 
to furnish an approximate tonnage of beets 
to the factory, and to use certain formulas of 
fertilizers approved or recommended by ap- 
pointed analytical chemists. 

Now, let us compare with this the more ex- 
pensive practice of producing cane sugar in 
Louisiana, where individuals carry on the 
work. The average annual product per fac- 
tory in this State is, net, three hundred thou- 
sand pounds of sugar. One good central fac- 
tory is capable of taking off a crop of three 
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million pounds. At present ten smaller fac- 
tories are employed to accomplish this result. 
The buildings and machinery of the ten smaller 
factories cost $800,000; that of the large fac- 
tory does not cost $150,000. Ten complements 
of skilled laborers, superintendents, engineers, 
sugar-makers, ete., are required to operate the 
small establishments; one complement of men 
is needed for the large factory, as extra steam 
power performs the manifold work. The more 
powerful and perfect machinery of the central 
factory extracts from twenty to forty per cent 
more sugar from a ton of cane than the lighter 
mills, and turns out a quality of sugar worth 
from ten to twenty per cent more, while it 
needs no more than half the pro 7..ta of fuel 
consumed to perform its work. 

$25,000,000 are invested in sugar machinery 
in this State. $12,500,000 judiciously located 
would make larger and better crops. The 
equivalent of 4,000,000 barrels of coal (16,000,- 
000 bushels) were consumed in the manufac- 
ture of the Louisiana sugar crop last season; 
with suitable machinery 2,000,000 barrels would 
have done the work better. There are a hun- 
dred other arguments in favor of the adoption 
of the central factory system, and it is indeed 
a good sign to see that their force is being 
illustrated by a small but growing number 
of these establishments in the hands of capi- 
talists. There is sufficient labor on hand to 
make much larger sugar crops than those 
now grown, when the need arises to draw 
back the sugar hands from the cotton- and 
the rice-fields. 

I will close this article with a description of 
a very interesting festival held before the war, 
and even now, by the cane-field hands when 
the harvest was over or the’ “rolling” was 
done. 

On most of the large Louisiana sugar plan- 
tations, in old times, the negroes honored the 
hauling of the last load of cane from the fields 
to the manufactories with a grand celebration. 
It was for them a regular carnival time; disci- 
pline was for a while wisely relaxed without 
any resultant evil effects, and a limited supply 
of grog was served all around to both men 
and women. There was a spirited procession 
during the day of all the carts and wagons on 
the plantation. The headstalls and other har- 
ness of the mules were decked with miniature 
flags and ribbons; banners and streamers of 
white, red, and blue flannel (ultimately des- 
tined to become shirts) were borne aloft in the 
line above the wagons. Barrel drums headed 
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with deerskin were vigorously beaten; large 
sonorous conch shells were blown; the planta- 
tion bell was kept ringing like a bell gone 
crazy. The sugar-house whistle was blown to 
start the procession, and it moved off with the 
music of “corn songs” and jigs in the for- 
ward carts, while the more sedate “ brothers” 
and “sisters” of “de chu’ch,” in the rear 
wagons, made the air vibrate with those ec- 
static short-metered hymns whose rhythmic 
periods are punctuated by a light squat and 
jump on the part of the enthused vocalists. 
Even the veteran mules responded to the prev- 
alent spirit, and displayed all of the unseemly 
hilarity of young colts. After riding around 
the mansion house and receiving the congratu- 
lations of the season from the “white folks,” 
the procession traveled over several miles of 
the public roads, serenading the neighbors, and 
returned home to wind up the ceremonies with 
a glorious feast and dance at night. It is 
likely that this was the most immense style of 
harvest celebration ever seen in the world. It 
was a general rejoicing over the gathering of a 
twelve months’ crop, saved through the dan- 
gers of spring floods, summer drouths, and 
winter freezes, where labor had defied alike 
the attacks of July suns and December sleets; 
and it had reason to rejoice. It is a pity that 
this good old local custom is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. In fifty years, probably, it will be 
as completely forgotten as the semi-barbarous 
festivities of wild and uncouth minstrelsy held 
half a century since on Congo Square, in New 
Orleans. 

The last procession of this kind that I ever 
saw was in a line over half a mile in length. 
It was composed of twenty-five wagons, con- 
taining two hundred and fifty field hands, and 
drawn by seventy-five mules. The occupants 
of the carts in the van were singing their 
characteristic harvest songs, timed to the beat- 
ing of the barrel drum, and dancing their jigs, 
while the “chu’ch folks,” in the rear of the 
line, were shouting those spirited hymns which 
are so trying on the sills of the “meetin’- 
house” floor and on the bottom planks of 
& wagon, because every body jumps up and 
comes down at one time. The sash-begirdled 
drivers and teamsters, the gaily caparisoned 
teams, the floating streamers and banners, the 
drums and horns, the songs and hymns, the 
jigs and jumping, all made up a scene worth 
traveling a thousand miles to witness. The 
following is a specimen of the cane harvest 
songs: 


“DE ROLLIN’, DE ROLLIN’, IT IS DONE.” 


Ole Polly mule she singin’ at de een’ o’ de row, 
Oh sing on, ole Polly, oh sing on! 
Some people says dat dum creatur’s nebber know 
De cane’s gone; ole Polly, de cane’s gone. 
Book-larnin’ ain't needed some things to 'splain, 
An’ shaf’ mules dey ’joices at de las’ load o’ cane; 
De smart horse dunno when de plow cotch a root, 
De fool mule he feel it an’ he ’fuse to move a foot. 
Oh holler den, de las’ load ’s piled in de cart! 

You ‘ wheelers,”’ stop yo’ prancin’, an’ let de wagon 
You smell corn, and sho’ly you'll git corn. {start ; 
Il. 

Come jine de percession wid yo’ flannin’ an’ yo’ flags, 
Dese mules is jes’ as frisky like dey ’s young Kentucky 
Oh trot up de las’ load to de shed! (nags ; 
De mouf of de jimmyjohn it am gugglin’ bery sweet, 
But mind she does n’t throw you right offer o’ yo’ feet 


' Befo’ you takes her down fum yo’ head. 


De ’ligious folks is ridin’ at de een’ o’ de line, 

A shoutin’, “‘ Crossin’ Jordan,” an’ wantin’ us to jine, 
An’ jumpin’ to de music like dey feelin’ bery fine ; 
But “‘ meetin’ ”’ time ain’t fixed fer to-day, 

An’ “Juba kiss de yaller gal ''an’ jigs dey comes in 
When wuk’s done an’ time come for play. [kine 


Oh tune up yo’ corn songs whilst you ties up yo’ 
An’ let all de neighbors jes’ listen to de news, [shoes, 
Whilst ‘long de front road we takes a tu’n; 
De sugar-house is whoopin’, an’ dey gwine to crack 

de bell, ‘ 
Oh beat on de barrel drum an’ blow de big conch shell, 
For de rollin’, de rollin’, it is done! 
Dis mornin’ de shoat he trabbel to de pot, 
De fat hog he tumble in de kettle whilst it hot, 
De sassingers is sizzlin’ like a shovel full o’ shot, 
Dis is Chrismas an’ New Year in one; 
Creevasses, scorchin’ suns, an’ jack-fros’ is forgot, 
For de rollin’, de rollin’, it is done! 


IV. 
An’ arter de feas’ we ’1l hit de banjo tell it bus, 
You pat upon yo’ laigs tell yo’ breeches smokes wid 


dus’, 
An’ start de jig, you lively gals, but grease yo’ gaiters 
An’ mind lest you hammers off yo’ heels ; |fus’; 


De quadrilles an’ cotillions is a comin’ arter while, 
De “Mississippi Sawyer’ 's now de proper kind o’ style 
An’ jigs beats de Ole Virginny reels. 

Look out for dem “ heaprow’’ belles a tuckin’ up de 


skirt, 
Deir foots dey gits a flyin’ like a tarrier scratchin’ 
Oh we'll hurry de settin’ o’ de sun! (dirt. 


An’ one night o’ dancin’ in a year does n’t hurt, 
For de rollin’, de rollin’, it is done! 
Vv. 
Come on you colored folks, fum de sundown to de 
dawn, 
Forgit about de midnight tell it’s stole into de morn, 
Forgit about de day tell it’s begun ; 
Don’t worry "bout de new crap you mus’ soon be 
For de rollin’, de rollin’, it is done! [startin’ on, 
What's de use to borrow trouble when de fiddle is in 
tune? 
De houn’ dog waste he time a-barkin’ at de moon, 
He been a heep mo’ happy a cotchin’ o’ de coon. 
Den forgit all yo’ cares in time o’ fun, } 
We’ll make dis winter night bright as any summer 
noon, 
Dat ever drapped to sleep in de shiny sun of June, 
For de rollin’, de rollin’, it is done! 
R. A. Wilkinson. 
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IV. THe Rocky Mountains. 


N Northern Africa, where “all is Eden or a 

wilderness,” the sudden transition from the 
desert sand to a shady oasis can not be more 
striking than the contrast between the dusty 
plains of our Western Territories and their 
snow-crowned sierras, with their forests, rocks, 
and waterfulls—Switzerland and a Calmuck 
steppe side by side. From a sportsman’s point 
of view the contrast is not less remarkable. 
Being treeless per naturam, the agricultural 
regions of our central plateaux were soon more 
thoroughly depleted of game than the truck- 
farm districts of New England, while the ele- 
vation of the West-American Alps has made 
them a probably permanent natural game pre- 
serve. 

Even before the advent of the white man, 
the Rocky Mountains had a partly exclusive 
fauna. The big-horn sheep, the antelope-goat 
(Alpocerus montanus), and the rock -grouse, 
rarely leave their highlands. Gunpowder and 
hounds have driven them further and further 
northwest, but their exodus has been compen- 
sated by the immigration of less expugnable 
guests. In a wooded mountain country the 
grizzly bear surrenders his hunting- grounds 
only with his life; and his tenacious hold of 
the latter possession is hardly exceeded by the 
vitality of the hammer-headed shark. The 
French Canadians believe in the existence of a 
“carcasieu”—a wolf-like ogre whose skin, by 
virtue of its thickness or the favor of the 
devil, is wholly impervious to rifle-balls, and a 
similar superstition must have often affected 
the nerves of Rocky Mountain hunters in their 
encounters with the king of the American 
plantigrades. Buckshot, even at close range, 
seems to inconvenience the Ursus horribilis 
about as much as small birdshot would a tough 
old boar. Colonel George Ruxton, who trav- 
ersed the far West in the company of half-breed 
trappers, assures us that the hunting tribes of 
North America contented themselves with 
avoiding the haunts of their fierce rival, hav- 
ing found by experience that their weapons 
were no match for his teeth and claws. Three 
years ago a detachment of United States in- 
fantry and Indian scouts escorted a train of 
provisions from Kingsley to Camp Watson, 
Oregon, and during one of their noontime 
halts the wild barking of their dog attracted 
their attention to a thicket of cherry bushes 


at the bank of a little creek. In the next min- 
ute the dog rushed out, followed by a large 
grizzly. The men snatched up their rifles, 
but at the command of their sergeant reserved 
their fire till the brute had advanced to within 
a few dozen steps of their camp. Six of them 
then fired together and immediately reloaded, 
for the bear, after a savage snap at his wounded 
breast, continued his charge. Five seconds 
after, when close enough to “hit him with a 
chunk of wood,” he received a second volley, 
and began to stagger, but still forward, when 
one of the scouts knelt down, and in rapid suc- 
cession discharged four chambers of his heavy 
Before he had fired the last 
shot some of the men had reloaded, and a third 
volley decided the battle in favor of gun- 
powder. The bear “doubled up,” and, drip- 
ping with blood, snapped at the grass and his 
own paws, till the two reserve-shots of the re- 
volver pierced his ears in the direction of the 
brain. The four first pistol- balls had all en- 
tered his breast within an inch of the spot 
aimed at, and twelve out of fifteen musket- 
shots had broken his ribs and shoulder- bones, 
and raked his flanks from end to end, the 
soldiers having used their ordinary fire-arm, 
the heavy Springfield rifle of the regular 
army. 
about their experience, except the circumstance 
of its being unusually well attested. Dr. Kel- 
lerman, of Prairie City, published a record of 
an autopsy which revealed nine wounds, each 
one of which would have killed a deer ora 
buffalo. At least four of those nine best-aimed 
shots must have been fired before they arrested 
the bear’s advance. A champion of that sort 
can not be scared off by holiday hunters. 
Hounds do not disturb his digestion. Grizzlies 
are still found in all our mountain-States and 
Territories west of Missouri, but especially in 
New Mexico, Wyuming, and the sierra coun- 
ties of California. 

The claws of the grizzly, with all their tre- 
mendous efficacy in wounding and tearing, are 
not of much avail in climbing, being chisel- 
shaped rather than pointed, and the prince of 
the American carnivora has to forego the ar- 
boreal pastimes of his smaller relatives; but 
on terra firma few obstacles can resist his on- 
set. Under the stimulus of rage he will break 
through the thickest underbrush as a deer 

(19) 


army revolver. 


And yet there was nothing unusual 
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would dash through a corn-field; his wedge- 
shaped head, his tough skin, the enormous 
stoutness of his short neck and forelegs, rival 
the tapir’s adaption to rapid transit in the jun- 
gle, and his favorite haunts are, indeed, the 
tangled mountain forests of the western sier- 
ras, where juniper thickets and the barricades 
of fallen trees often for miles oppose all but 
impassable barriers to the progress of biped 
travelers. For reasons which the thin soil of 
voleanic rocks can not altogether explain, 
“deadwoods” seem to be more frequent in the 
West than on this side of the Mississippi. 
Either the trees of the Pacific slope are less 
firmly rooted, or our Eastern highlands enjoy a 
greater immunity from violent storms; in all 
my rambles, through the Alleghanies at least, 
I have never seen so many fallen trees as on 
two short trips, from Hot Springs, Nevada, to 
the valley of the San Joaquin, and from Pen 
d@’ Oreille to East Portland, on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. In ravines where the storms 
had probably been broken into whirlwinds the 
fallen trees often formed regular chevaux de 
frise, as if they had purposely. been piled up 
lengthways and crossways to prevent approach 
from any direction. To such dismal labyrinths 
the grizzly retreats—not as Renard the fox to 
Malepartus, “to foil the hunter’s harbinger, the 
hound,” but for digestive purposes, and under 
the impulse of the instinct which teaches all 
mammals to consult the safety of their prog- 
eny. Few old hounds of any North American 
breed will enter such fastnesses on the trail of 
the terrible mountaineer; but young dogs now 
and then brave the unknown dangers, and a 
pack of Spanish galgos, or wolf dogs, sometimes 
risk their lives by a simultaneous attack. With- 
out the co-operation of a well-armed Hunter 
their self-sacrifice is generally in vain; of such 
injuries as a dog is able to inflict the Ursus hor- 
ribilis can stand a considerable multiple. 

On the theory of natural selection, the com- 
bats of his ancestors with the large-horned 
quadrupeds of the western continent probably 
developed the qualities which enable him to 
rush uphill with four rifle-balls in his lungs 
and dash headlong through the gauntlet of a 
cactus thicket. Next to a deadwood jungle, 
his favorite haunts are the valleys of the foot- 
hill creeks, skirted with persimmons and 
Chickasaw plums; but in hot summers he often 
retreats above the timber-line and roughs out 
the dog-days on such food as his talent for 
swift progress on broken ground may enable 
him to procure. The dread of vermin, rather 


than of ahigh temperature, may have something 
to do with thuse summer excursions, for the griz- 
zly is found as far south as Sinaloa in Central 
Mexico. A few years ago the rancheros of 
San Gistobal, in the State of Chihuahua, com- 
bined to raise a company of riflemen for the 
special purpose of ridding the comarca of the 
grizzlies, which had become a terrible pest by 
their incessant raids on the mountain pastures, 
and in the first month the managers of the en- 
terprise almost paid their expenses by the sale 
and exhibition of live bears. Their modus 
operandi consisted in a co-operative attack of 
lariat and rifle-detachments: Two expert va- 
queros would lasso Don Ursus and moderate 
the effects of his indignation by pulling in op- 
posite directions, while the sharp-shooters plied 
their trade at close range, if the captive proved 
unmanageable. By a similar method the 
broker of Governor Pacheco, of California, 
once captured a monstrous grizzly alive, and 
dragged it to his mother’s hacienda, where his 
cowboys dispatched it at the instance of the 
horrified ladies. The Mexican professionals 
caught and killed several dozen in less than 
two months, but before the end of March, the 
survivors retreated to the uplands, and not 
having means to pursue the campaign in those 
inhospitable regions the hunters left their work 
unfinished, and two years after the depreda- 
tions of the decimated cow-killers had become 
as outrageous as ever. The North American 
method consists of trailing or snow-tracking 
the robber to his lair, and trusting the rest to 
the -chances of a breech-loading rifle. That 
method has cost the lives of many a good 
hound and hunter, and is rarely practiced in 
our half Spanish territories, where ocular 
demonstration has proved the occasional supe- 
riority of rawhide leather over gunpowder. 
When California was still ruled by Francis- 
can monks, the Ovis montana, or big-horn sheep, 
was found both in the eastern foot-hills of the 
San Joaquin valley and on the upland pastures 
of the coast mountains. From the latter range 
—a mere pedestal of the snow-capped high- 
lands further inland—the American cousin of 
the ibex has been wholly exterminated, but in 
many regions of the central sierras its disap- 
pearance is apparent rather than actual. No 
other animal has a more expansive talent for 
hiding its haunts; its caution increases with any 
additional danger. When the Gould railroad 
system approached the Rio Grande, a party of 
American engineers put up a line of telegraph 
from Brownsville, Texas, to Saltillo, in North- 
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ern Mexico, and on the plateau of Los Mim- 
bres saw several troops of cimmarons repeat- 
edly approaching their camp from the direction 
of the Pinos Altos range, where even veteran 
trappers had never suspected their existence. 
On the fourth day, a Sunday, when the noise 
of creaking teams was temporarily hushed, 
their united troops crossed the line together, 
and could never be tracked to their winter 
resort, though there are as bold mountaineers 
in Northern Mexico as any where outside of 
the Austrian Alps. 

On the southern slopes of the Rockies, there 
are pastures in summit regions that seem to 
produce nothing but rocks and ice. Besides, 
the deer-sheep, as Frederic Gertalcker calls the 
Ovis montanus, studies the habits of its pursuers, 
as well as the topography of the mountains. 
On the coral reefs of the Florida coast, it has 
been observed that sea-turtles always deposit 
their eggs on the same side of a sand-bunk. 
Rooks will build in certain trees, and in no 
others. And in ascending a mountain range, 
nineteen men in a score follow unconsciously 
a race-bias that lets them prefer certain routes 
as apparently most practicable and suspect the 
accessibility of regions that may conceal the 
best highland pastures of a whole mountain 
system. Every higher sierra has thus its 
sanctuaries—game preserves which no hunt- 
er’s eye but that of the mountain eagle has 
ever surveyed. 

It is curious what an amount of wariness— 
“secretiveness,” “caution,” as the phrenologists 
call it, is compatible with an effete condition of 
intellectual faculties. Many varieties of an- 
thropoid apes display their amazing versatility 
of intelligence only in the first years of their 
lives, just as many genial and whole-souled 
children grow up into crabbed and narrow- 
minded, yet withal, in certain respects, suffi- 
ciently shrewd men. But that contrast of dis- 
position manifests itself still more strikingly 
in the development of a young mountain 
sheep. A “cimmaron kid” is as full of tricks 
as a young baboon, restlessly active and ever 
ready for fights and frolics. An old ram, on 
the other hand, is about as obstinate and slug- 
gish as a logger-head tortoise, needing the 
stimulus of a kick to move him from his de- 
filed litter, and apparently unable to distinguish 
his keeper from a casual visitor. Yet, on the 
sierra, this same Beeotian guides his herd with 
the skill of a Circassian guerilla chief. No 
possible emergency seems to exhaust his store 
of expedients; at the first sign of danger he 


rallies his troop and takes his measures swiftly 
and shrewdly, like a veteran general, ready to 
meet each hostile demonstration by a prompt 
counter-maneuver. 

The sheer precipices of the volcanic rocks in 
the Cascade range, the Yellowstone Moun- 
tains, and the canons of the Columbia and 
Colorado are not paralleled any where in the 
European Alps, and the cimmaron, though not 
a first-class runner, is a bolder climber than 
the Swiss chamois, and greatly prefers any 
danger of its native rocks to the risk of cap- 
ture. More than one Western stock-raiser has 
tried to domesticate the cimmaron or cross the 
breed with that of the less hardy foreign va- 
rieties of the genus ovis, but the project gen- 
erally failed from an excess of initial expenses. 
Dozens of trappers spent whole summers in 
watching and following herds, but witli rather 
indifferent results. The difficulty was not so 
much in “cornering” his game as in taking 
them alive. On the brink of an abyss a whole 
troop—ewes, lambs and all—would sometimes 
leap down to evident death rather than await 
the advent of men approaching them with 
every demonstration of peaceful purpose. 

Anthrophobia, the dread of man, has reached 
such a degree in -some fellow-creatures of 
“God’s Vice-regent on Earth” that they seem 
to fear the risks of captivity more than the cer- 
tainty of annihilation. The stories about moun- 
tain sheep breaking the force of a fall by drop- 
ping on their horns are wholly fabulous; the 
shock would react on their necks and break 
their vertebra at any distance exceeding forty 
feet of perpendicular fall. But it is true that 
their cloven hoofs and stout feet break the 
speed of a descent from any thing but an over- 
hanging cliff; a troop of big-horns will scramble 
down the steepest slopes as a bear slides down a 
tree, and reach the bottom amidst a cloud of 


.dust and tumbling stones, but with unbroken 


limbs. The Osage Indians have a curious tra- 
dition about the cimmaron; at the time of the 
great flood (which, after all, must have been 
something more than a freshet of the Indus), 
when the pouring rains drove all other animals 
to the shelter of the caves, the big-horn sheep 
took refuge above the clouds and guided the 
Indian Adam to a place of safety. The moun- 
tain sheep has certainly a marvelous faculty 
for roughing out bad weather. Even in mid- 
winter they stick to their highland haunts. 
In 1849, a caravan of Mormon refugees at- 
tempted to cross the Wahsatch range in a 
snow-storm, and were on the point of perish- 
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ing with cold, when they were saved by the 
discovery of a“cimmaron camp,” a snug cove in 
the pine wolds, where a herd of wild sheep had 
stamped down the snow and browsed off the 
branches as high as they could reach—“A tab- 
ernacle in the wilderness,” as Elder Millard 
described it, and in stress of storms, perhaps, a 
more desirable shelter than the dreary pens of 
an Indian wigwam could have offered to the 
necessitous saints. Now and then, though, the 
cimmaron may be doomed to share the experi- 
ence of the Swiss chamois, that occasionally 
find their graves in such winter-quarters by 
remaining snow-bound till they succumb to 
frost and hunger. Ordinary storms the Amer- 
ican mountain sheep weather as easily as a frog 
would survive a flood. No whirlstorm short of 
a tornado can dislodge them from a vantage- 
ground in the rocks, and their thick fur-coats 
ward off blasts that knock the mercury a good 
way below zero. 

A still hardier mountaineer is occasionally 
found in the Northwestern border-States of our 


territory. The Aplocerus montanus, or moun-. 


tain-goat, with its matted mane of soft white 
hair and muff-like knee tufts is, for winter 
campaigns, perhaps the best equipped mammal 
of our continent. Even in Idaho and British 
Columbia it chooses its pastures on the borders 
of perennial snow, high above the timber-line, 
like its next relative, the oryx antelope of the 
Abyssinian Alps. Yet the popular name of the 
American “mountain goat” will do as well as 
any other. Quarrels about zoological classifica- 
tion are often as absurd as the pedigree-squab- 
bles of the middle ages. Nature abhors sys- 
tematism. With all her aversion to the perpet- 
uation of hybrids, she seems to have taken a 
special delight in the production of nonde- 
scripts—what-is-its—combining the character- 
istics of all possible heterogeneous species. We 
have a woodpecker-thrush. The European 
nuthatch is a due medium between a wood- 
pecker and a titmouse. The secretary-bird is 
half crane half eagle. The African gnu seems 
a compound of horse, cow, and antelope. ‘“ Deer- 
sheep” is, perhaps, the most appropriate name 
for the Ovis montanus, and the aplocerus seems 
to form a connecting link between the antelopes 
and the goats. The geographical range has 
never been clearly determined, and there is 
reason to suspect its identity with the Felsen- 
bock, or “ rock-goat,” which Steller found in the 
highlands of Kamtschatka. On this side of 
the Pacific it has been seen in Montana, Idaho, 
British Columbia, Northern California, and the 


Blue Mountains in Eastern Oregon. Of its 
natural history, however, so little is known 
that Blainville describes it as a “dwarf- goat 
with long, silky hair that somewhat increases 
its apparent size,” while Mr, Baillie Grohman 
claims to have shot an old ram “ weighing 
between three and four hundred pounds,” and 
measuring more than seven feet in girth around 
the belly. A stuffed specimen in the Wash- 
ington museum is about half as large; but the 
aplocerus may possibly exist in several varie- 
ties, for the truth is that a large portion of our 
Northern Rockies still remains a terra incognita, 
a mountain world as vaguely knownas the high- 
lands of Western China. There is no doubt, 
though, that the water-shed of the Columbia 
still harbors a good deal of game, includ- 
ing herds of butfalo, wolves, and that proud 
relative of the European stag, the wapiti, or 
gray elk. Two years ago fourteen of these 
grand descendants of the mammoth elk were 
killed by an avalanche near Banner City, Idaho. 
Three of the old stags were more than five feet 
high at the shoulder, and the weight of their 
splendid horns varied from eighteen to twenty- 
six pounds. In weight the wapiti exceeds the 
royal stag of Northern Europe as the latter 
exceeds our Alleghany deer, which is, in fact, 
more nearly allied to the Scotch roe or the roe- 
deer (Cervus pygargus) of Northern Tartary. 
The wapiti is the primate of the deer-tribe, 
and with the buffalo and grizzly bear redeems 
at least the northern half of our continent from 
the reproach of always producing inferior vari- 
eties of the Old World mammals. Its “center 
of distribution” seems a puzzle, since there is 


no doubt that the wapiti (“stag,” or “gray 


moose,” as our pioneers sometimes called it) 
was once found in the Southern Alleghanies, 
but never in the New England States nor any 
where between Virginia and Nebraska. 

If the forest-felling city-builders of prehis- 
toric America did really come from beyond the 
Pacific, they must have landed about a hun- 
dred miles south of San Francisco, and thence 
spread southward and northeastward till where 
the traces of their activity were obliterated 
by the tropical vegetation of the southeastern 
gulf coast. If they had reached the Pacific 
coast further north, the coast hills of Oregon 
and British Columbia would bear evidence to 
the fact, for the analogies of the eastern conti- 
nent prove most indisputably that permanent 
barrenness can be entailed upon a fertile dis- 
trict of the higher latitudes as well as of the 
tropics. When Ericsen, the rover, discovered 
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Iceland, the whole west coast, for some fifty 
miles inland, was covered with stately forests 
of beech and pine, whose destruction has so 
deteriorated the climate that now even shrubs 
refuse to grow. The coast of Lower-California 
is fringed with sand-hills—rocks and sand mo- 
nopolizing the landscape as completely as any 
where in Northern Africa. Across the United 
States border up to San Pedro Bay (near An- 
naheim) sand still predominates, and sand- 
drifts from the Mohave Desert make every 
east storm an eyesore. Further north things 
slowly mend. There are thin “ oak parks” on 
the southern spurs of the coast range, and 
north of San Benito regular oak forests, where 
deer still tempt the Yankee sportsman and were 
once as numerous as any where in the Alle- 
ghanies. Badgers, too, are found in the coast 
range, and are occasionally smoked cut to furn- 
ish the basis of a matanza—a “ dog and vermin 
fight”’—the delight of the Sabbath-breaking 
Greaser. Anglo-Californian sportsmen, though, 
are apt to prefer the sierra. In the foot-hills of 
Sierra Nevada, any where north of Mariposa, 
there are still valleys enough where the scream 
of the puma can be heard any night between 
March and June, and where otter-trapping 
still pays from an industrial point of view. 
Grizzlies visit the plum thickets and sometimes 
the pig-pens of the upland farms that border 
the great sierra forests with their redwood 
groves and thickets of nut-pine and spruce. 
Thrushes and wild pigeons, of three or four 
varieties, abound in those woods. A perennial 
food-supply saves them the trouble of migra- 
tion, but if a change of climate or a forest-fire 
should make these haunts untenable, the woods 
clothing the eastern tributaries of the San 
Joaquin could send forth enormous hosts of 
winged emigrants, though the sun- darkening 
swarms of the Kentucky pioneer time will 
probably never be seen again. An enlarged 
variety of our gray squirrel, gray with a faint 
steel-blue tinge, will also probably continue 
to raise its numerous progeny as long as the 
nut-pine yields its abundant crop. On the 
sierra slopes of Calaveras County a batch of 
fifty squirrels is not considered an unusual 
day’s bag. Forty is about the average where 
the pines are not too excessively bushy. 

But a whole world of rocks and forest rises 
still higher up: white cedar thickets, where 
the lynx lurks and the mountain grouse gathers 
her brood under the sheltering rocks; dizzy 
precipices and waterfalls, the haunts of the 
brook mink, rocks resounding with the piping 


of eaglets and crowned with the still loftier 
eyries of the sierra vulture; Alpine meadows, 
defended by towering clitfs, the refuge of the 
wary deer-sheep. There are summit plateaux 
affording an outlook over thousands of square 
miles, and where grazing herds of cimmarons 
can be approached only in May, when the odor 
of blooming wild rose thickets helps to confuse 
the scent of their sentries. On the borders of 
eternal snow a little mountain weasel skips 
squeaking from rock to rock, and a species of 
bush shrike chases the winged insects hatched 
by the summer sun of those airy heights. 
Further east the highlands look less inviting. 
The mountains of Nevada have a lower timber 
line, and here and there resemble the bleak 
sierras of the Central States. Fir-trees here 
take the place of the California pines, and the 
valleys are sparsely dotted with cottonwood and 
copses of willow; but on the upper affluents 
of the Rio Virgen and other highland streams 
there are fertile coves where hollyhocks and 
tiger-lilies remind the traveler of the southern 
Alps, though the winters are almost as severe 
as in West Virginia. Here the pine-marten 
(Mustella martes) almost alone invites the 
pursuit of the hunter; the beaver colonies of 
former days have been sadly decimated, but at 
certain times of the year swarms of cranes and 
pelicans visit the highland tarns, some of them 
rivaling the Swiss lakes in size if not in beauty. 
Lakes and brooks alike disappear when the 
sierras in their southward tread cross the bor- 
ders of Arizona. The rivers that cross the 
State run in deep caiions, leaving the uplands 
high and dry. But even here a few elevated 
ranges assert their privilege of modifying the 
climate: the Sierra Prieta, the San Francisco 
Mountains, and the Cerbat range, are covered 
with stately summit forests, the haunts of the 
puma and the panther, but also of still fiercer 
biped beasts of prey—carnivorous Apaches— 
preferring a man-hunt to any other pastime 
whatever. -The foot-hills are safer, but almost 
destitute of even the humblest vegetation. 
Horned toads and their congeners, and a few 
“kildares” (a species of curlew) are seen now 
and then, but of mammals only an occasional 
badger and the omnipresent coyote. How they 
eke out a living is a mystery, but I suspect 
that hunger has made them ophiophages, ser- 
pent-eaters, for there is no lack of snakes, a 
crop that seems to thrive on sunshine, and a 
modicum of lizards. The rancheros have 
nearly exterminated their worst enemy, the 
black wolf, except in the southwestern dis- 
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tricts, where the climate is so dry that even 
trained hounds could not keep a trail if it were 
worth while to import them for the protection 
of the few herds of sheep that manage to pro- 
tract existence on a scant supply of gamma 
grass. 

The “parks” of Colorado are fast disappear- 
ing from the list of our national game pre- 
serves. Civilization has made rapid progress 
in the Apex State. Thirty years ago the State 
of New York would have envied the network 
of railways which now cross and re-cross their 
tracks in the land of peaks and bid fair to 
spread their meshes over every square league 
of productive soil—cereal or mineral. It is a 
pity that those minerals do not include a larger 
supply of available coal, for the furnaces with 
their dire fuel-hunger are eating out the forests 
at a rate that threatens to make the State a sort 
of frigid Arizona. Game destruction has kept 
pace with the waste of wood. Cimmarons, once 
found on every large plateau, are now rarely 
seen north of the San Juan range. The name 
of the Elk Mountains has become a misnomer. 
Only wildcats and lynxes still hold their own 
in the more inaccessible mountains. But those 
mountains nourish the sources of almost all the 
principal rivers of the United States, and in 
spring waterfowl ascend the valleys from the 
west, south, and east. Swans and ptarmigans 
have been shot at an elevation of six thousand 
feet above the Gulf coast. Swarms of ducks 
are found wherever the cafion streams expand 
into any thing like a lake. Near the sources 
of those streams hunters often come across a 
little creature of the rodent tribe, the marmo- 
tito, or dwarf marmot, as the Spanish trappers 
call it, a lively, cunning little mountaineer, al- 
lied to our woodchuck (ground-hog), but per- 
haps still nearer to the Swiss marmot that fol- 
lows the organ-playing Savoyards from city to 
to city. Its hide makes the toughest string- 
leather, and thus seals its doom in spite of its 
leanness. Nut-mast, its favorite food, is get- 
ting rather scarce in Colorado. Deer, too, have 


badly diminished by being hunted the year 
round. Denver sportsmen have urged the en- 
forcement of a close season, and if the agita- 
tors should carry their point they would save a 
good many game birds, for grouse are still 
rather plentiful in the underbrush of the thin- 
ned-out forests.. 

Further north, in Wyoming, Montana, and 
Idaho the rockiness (rather than sandiness) of 
the lofty plateaux make it probable that the 
soil never supported a rich arboreal vegetation. 
General Hazen is perhaps right that the north- 
ern table-lands of the great West were never 
intended for agriculture. .The puff of the 
steam-plow will here hardly diminish the 
amount of the game—such as it is: sage-hens, 
badgers, pronghorns, and in favored districts 
of the uplands a few herds of bighorns and 
elk (including the “gray elk” or wapiti stag). 
The lower levels are mostly sage-brush wastes. 
Belts of alluvium along the principal streams, 
subject to inundations, may be reclaimed and 
repay tillage. Near the foot-hills such streams 
are generally fringed with shrubs and moder- 
ate trees, some forty varieties of perennial 
plants, as an average, to more than three hun- 
dred in the valley of the Kentucky. In the 
mountains proper, only certain kinds of hardy 
fruit-trees would reward cultivation, and only 
on the lower slopes. North of Colorado, the 
timber line runs very low. Up to a height of 
five thousand feet groves of quaking ash and 
trim forests of hemlock, fir, and larch here and 
there redeem the arid aspect of the sunnier 
slopes. Higher up arboreal vegetation yields 
to stunted bushes. Patches of bunch-grass, 
gentian, juniper-bushes with shriveled berries 
and dead under branches, alternating with cop- 
pices of box-elder and long stretches of rocky 
debris with ravines where drift-snow lingers 
till after May, are not very encouraging to ag- 
riculture. Yet in these dreary uplands the 
sportsmen of the next century will probably 
find the last hunting grounds of the North 
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POSTAL OR LOCAL SAVINGS BANKS.* 


CCORDING to the report of the Commis- 
A sioners of Savings Banks of Massachusetts 
for the year 1865, the deposits in the Massachu- 
setts savings banks were « fraction under $60,- 
000,000. In 1885 they were a fraction under 
$275,000,000. In 1865 the average of each de- 
posit account was $205.62; in 1885, $323.99. 
The average deposit per capita in 1865 was 
$47.29; in 1885, $141.64, an increase of more 
than 3800 per cent. 

What are these banks, and in what manner 
do they do their work? They have no capital. 
They are organized under the management of 
trustees, with executive officers who are paid 
for their service. The trustees are not paid 
for their service. It is considered a part of 
the duty of every good citizen who has a 
standing, character, and experience suitable to 
fit him for the place to be willing to serve as a 
trustee of the local savings bank in the place 
where he dwells. 

There are 171 savings banks in the State. 
The largest sum on deposit in any one bank 
is in the oldest savings bank in the State—the 
Provident Institution for Savings, of Boston; 
the amount is $26,033,329. The smallest sum 
in any one bank is in the Granite Savings Bank, 
of Rockland, the amount being $4,076.73. 

The sum of money that has been deposited 
in these banks to the present time is computed 
at $1,275,000,000. 

The loss by fraud, or growing out of the 
fluctuations of paper money, or from the de- 
preciation of mortgages on real estate at the 
inflated prices prevailing during the paper- 
money era, has been less than fifteen hun- 
dredths of one per cent of the whole sum de- 
posited during the whole period. 

Nearly every other person in the commu- 
nity—man, woman, or child—is represented by 
name upon the books of some one of the sav- 


ings banks, the number of deposit accounts in 
1885 having been 848,709, in the population of 
1,941,465. Bear in mind that more than one 
fourth part of the present population in Mas- 
sachusetts is foreign born. What proportion 
is of foreign parentage I can not state. 

You will observe that the savings bank is a 
pure and true example of a local institution, 
an example of voluntary local self-government. 
It is within the power of every depositor in 
every bank to know all about the personal 
character, standing, and ability of every officer 
and every trustee connected with the bank in 
which he or she may make a deposit. On the 
other hand, in many of the smaller banks in 
the country towns, the trustees and officers are 
personally acquainted with nearly every de- 
positor. 

Such a system, therefore, rests wholly upon 
mutual confidence—that confidence which is 
the rule of all true commerce, and which has 
been so beautifully expressed by Mr. Gladstone 
in these words, “ The trust reposed in and de- 
served by the many creates the opportunity 
for the fraud of the few.” 

As time goes on, and as character and stand- 
ing become more and more established in all 
parts of the community, high and low, the 
fraud becomes less in proportion, and more 
conspicuous whenever it occurs. 

How is it then that in a State which could 
not’ bread itself for a week, which possesses 
few natural resources, in fact almost nothing 
but a stimulating climate and a necessity for 
work, that such results have been achieved? 

The savings bank is a growth; it is a growth 
of the common school, the common wealth, 
and the common welfare, in a State in which 
local self-government, guarded by the town 
meeting, has a stronger hold upon the convic- 
tions of the people than in any other State in 


*The necessity of providing some security for the savings of the poor is apparent. In the South we 
have given little or no encouragement to institutions of this character, and in fact there has been little 
need for places of deposit, as the working classes were not in a condition to save. 

Just now we hear much of the necessity for the postal savings bank, and the purpose of a certain class of 


hilanthropists is to establish savings banks all over the country whether the people want them or not. Un- 
Soubtedly the industrial conditions existing in the South have changed sufficiently to call for some organized 
effort to encourage thrift and obtain security. No more serious blow has fallen on the negro than the failure 
of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank. It destroyed for almost a generation the faith of the negro in the wisdom 
of economy and forethought. Undoubtedly a government bank would provide security and convenience, 
but it is not in harmony either with the spirit of our institutions nor with the character of our industries 
and local peculiarities. The savings bank should be a local institution, managed by local officers, open to 
public scrutiny, and seeking local investments. _ To gather up at every post-office the small savings of the 
people of that neighborhood and invest these savings elsewhere, send it to New York to be og in high-priced 
vernment bonds or to lie idle in the treasury vaults, is to do exactly what the people in an agricultural 
istrict must oppose. A 
The best system of savings bank is clearly that of Massachusetts, and the article herewith published was 
asked of Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, that the people of the South might fully understand the philos- 
ophy of the system, its methods of operation, and the benefits which are to be attributed to it. 
(25) 
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the Union, and which will never be surren- 
dered. 

How to obtain the most comfort, the greatest 
welfare, the highest wages, the lowest cost of 
production, and the largest saving, has been 
the problem to which the people of Massachu- 
setts have devoted themselves since the land- 
ing upon Plymouth Rock. 

You will observe that if each inhabitant— 
man, woman, or child—of the present popula- 
tion of the United States, numbering now over 
58,000,000 in all probability, possessed a deposit 
averaging that of each person in Massachu- 
setts, the sum of all the deposits would be over 
$8,000,000,000. 

There is hardly a single State in the whole 
Union in which the natural resources have not 
given the people of that State a better oppor- 
tunity to accumulate such a deposit than has 
existed in Massachusetts. I speak of this in 
no boastful manner, simply to enforce the right 
method throughout the country. The charac- 
ter and intelligence of the people of any coun- 
try may be gauged by their banking system. 

The function of the savings bank is two-fold, 
and I hardly know on which side to put the 
maximum of benefit, whether in the saving or 
in the lending. 

The saving of small sums might be induced 
by the institution of the postal savings bank. 
I have nothing to say against the security of 
the bonds of the nation in which such savings 
would or should only be invested. But how 
soon may this investment become impossible 
through the payment of the national debt? 

The deposits in all the savings banks of the 
United States, where similar banks to those of 
Massachusetts have been established, are to-day 
only $1,095,000,000, those of Massachusetts be- 
ing one fourth part of the whole; and yet that 
aggregate would absorb nearly all the outstand- 
ing bonds of the United States, on which any 
interest is payable, if invested in them. 

Can the Post-office Department or the Na- 
tional Government be charged with the duty 
of selecting State or municipal bonds, or other 
securities for the investments of the deposi- 
tors? Obviously not. 

What then becomes of the postal savings 
bank project whenever the deposits of other 
States even begin to come up to those of the 
States in which true savings banks have al- 
ready been established? What becomes of it 
when the national bonds are paid? 

Is it desirable to charge the Central Govern- 
ment with such additional duties, when the 


Government itself is already exposed to the 
greatest possible strain in the attempt to carry 
on the civil service under the present load of 
duties which have been imposed upon it? 

Ought not every intelligent person to be look- 
ing to the relief of the Central Government? 
to simplifying its functions, limiting it to those 
which it can perform better than the people 
can perform them, rather than to add further 
duty to an already overburdened structure? 

The North never joined the South in its be- 
lief in State sovereignty; but New England 
has gone far beyond the South itself in secur- 
ing local self-government, and guarding it in 
all proper ways with the utmost jealousy; 
When each little community begins to ask it- 
self the simple question, “ How can we estab- 
lish a savings bank in our midst?” what is the 
first problem? Is it not, 

First. Whom can we trust to administer the 
duties of the bank? Is not the 

Second. Whom can we trust when we come 
to lend the funds of the bank? 

When the question is asked as to the man- 
agement, it might happen that no good citizens 
have yet learned their duties in such a way as 
to be ready to assume the trust. 

When it comes to the second question, it may 
happen that neither the public credit of the 
State, the county, or the city is fit for the in- 
vestment of the funds of the citizens of that very 
State; or it may happen that the State laws for 
the collection of debts are such that trust funds 
can not be safely invested under them. 

Would not that be a useful lesson for the 
people to teach themselves? Can any one else 
teach them so effectually? Can private credit 
be good where public credit is bad? Can money 
be lent with safety where exemption and stay 
laws deprive creditors of their rights? Can 
the rate of interest be any thing but excessive, 
where, in addition to all the necessary risk as- 
sumed by the lender, the habit of the people as 
indicated by their laws is to devise all possible 
methods to avoid the payments of their debts? 
Can any foreign capital be safely invested in 
any State in which the citizens of the same 
State could find no suitable public or private 
investment for their own trust funds? Can any 
foreign capital be safe in a State which even 
opposes a national bankrupt act? Must not its 
citizens pay for the want of such an act an ex- 
cessive rate of interest, or in their inability to 
obtain any outside credit? What, then, are the 
true functions of a bank in a prosperous State, 
that is, in a solvent State? 
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To come back to Massachusetts. I have said 
that I hardly know which function of the sav- 
ings bank serves the most useful purpose, the 
incentive to saving or the lending. 

Trustees are limited by statute in their power 
of investment. They may invest in public se- 
curities, but the law of Massachusetts now for- 
bids any city or town from incurring a debt 
beyond a certain proportion of its property. 
The trustees may also invest in the stock of a 
national bank. 

What better measure of the intelligence, 
vigor, and energy in any community is there 
than the service and use of the ordinary meth- 
ods of banking? Wherever there is jealousy, 
suspicion, or distrust of an ordinary national 
or commercial bank there will be found igno- 
rance, incapacity, and poverty. Wherever 
sound commercial banks are established there 
will be found vigor, intelligence, probity, and 
prosperity. 

Thus it is that the deposits of the people of 
Massachusetts in the savings banks sustain the 
commercial vigor of the community by way of 
the commercial banks in which: these deposits 
may be invested. 

Next, the trustees of the savings banks may 
lend the money to manufacturing establish- 
ments on the note of the corporation, backed 
by the personal liability of the directors. Thus 
it is that the money of the factory operatives 
and of the laboring people furnishes the work- 
ing capital for the manufacturing operations in 
which it would not be safe for them to invest 
their small savings directly. 

I am of the opinion that the factory opera- 
tives who have kept money on deposit in our 
best savings banks for the last thirty years have 
received a better income from it than the aver- 


age income yielded by the textile corporations 
of the State to the owners thereof, without any 
of the dangers, fluctuations, and occasional 
great losses in manufacturing. 

Lastly, and most important of all the fune- 
tions of the savings bank in the lending of their 
funds, their money is lent on mortgages to en- 
able a host of people to own their own dwell- 
ing- places, who, except for these resources, 
might not be able to do so. I can not give you 
the exact number, but the report of the com- 
missioner shows a very great number of small 
mortgages on real estate held by these banks. 
Nothing strengthens the State more than for 
the largest number of its inhabitants to own 
their dwelling-places, subject only to mortgages 
which are held by those who wish to aid them 
rather than to foreclose them. 

I trust that this analysis of the savings bank, 
as we know it in this section of the country, will 
be of service to your readers. The question for 
them to decide is this, Will the establishment 
of a postal savings bank tend to retard or to 
promote the establishment of a true savings 
bank, such as I have described? Will it retard 
or promote local self-government, of which 
the savings bank of our section is a natural 
growth. 

In the postal savings bank the investment 
will be made in evidence of debts which are 
representatives of the destruction of the civil 
war. The sooner they are paid and the debts 
extinguished the better for all. 

The deposits in the true savings bank will be 
invested for constructive purposes, building up 
the State, building up the people, working ma- 
terially and morally, both in establishing prop- 
erty upon a sound foundation and character 


merit. Edward Atkinson. 
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Two travel-worn and weary feet at rest, 
From paths of pain now shrouded in the past; 
Two cold hands folded on a ecclder breast, 
From which the soul has taken flight at last; y 
Two eyes from whose dark vacant cells the glow 
Of sunlight seems forever to have fled ; 
Two mute lips meeting like an unstrung bow 
From which the final arrow, speech, has fled. 


This is the subtlest of all mysteries: 
Some call it Death, and others name it Peace. 


Daniel E. O’Sullivan. 
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CHARLES GAYARRE. 


{From a portrait painted in 1857.] 


Part I.—Tue STATESMAN. 


Na February morning of 1854, I chanced 

to hear, in the office of “The Charleston 
Mercury,” an animated discussion of a topic 
much affected by “ Hamlet’s aunt ”—the eccen- 
tric heroine, as my reader may remember, of 
a certain dinner-party scene in “ David Cop- 
perfield.” 

This, of course, was the topic of “blood,” 
not chemically considered, but rather as touch- 
ing the question of long aristocratic descent, 
of the influence of race and lineage upon a 
man’s constitution, physical, intellectual, and 
moral! 

The interlocutors were a florid and fluent 
gentleman, who enjoyed the privilege of writ- 
ing M. C. after his name, and one of the asso- 
ciate editors of the journal, noted for his sly, 
subtle, and saturnine humor. The former, as 
the only son of a rich tradesman, espoused 
naturally the proletarian side. Although in 
point of fact he had been from his earliest 

(28) 


boyhood bedded in clover, the hope and pride 
of a doting sire who mistook his cleverness 
for genius, although his educational advan- 
tages had been great and hardship of any 
sort must have been to him the vaguest ab- 
straction, he would occasionally declare, “I am 
a self-made man,” and would even enact in a 
modified degree the réle of Mr. Josiah Bound- 
erby, of Coketown! * 

His adversary in the argument thoroughly 
understood our M. C.’s position and peculiari- 
ties; nor was he disposed to spare his weak- 
nesses. Indeed, he made the most of them, 
and was so coolly satirical and provoking, that 
I sympathized with the other’s anger—anger 
growing obstreperous—when a singularly quiet 
voice fell like a tranquilizing charm upon the 
controversy. 


*This genlleman was the bully of humility. 
“Once,” said he, ‘‘I had n’t a shoe to my foot. As to 
a stocking, I did n’t know such a thing by name. I 
passed the day in a ditch, and the night in a pig-sty. 
That is the way I spent my tenth birthday. Not that 
a ditch was new to me. J was born ina ditch,” 
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It came froma gentleman correcting “ proof” 
at a side-table. He was a handsome, middle- 
aged person of distingué appearance (in no 
way connected, except as an occasional contrib- 
utor, with the office), whom I knew as a nat- 
uralized Englishman, and by universal consent 
the most finished of scholars, sportsmen, and 
bon vivants! His observation, delivered in such 
soothing tones, nevertheless seemed irrelevant. 

“Sir,” said he, addressing the irate M. C., 
and pointing to a dog, evidently his property, 
“what a noble animal that is!” 

“Is he not?” responded the owner, with 
gratified promptness; “a pure Pomeranian, 
let me assure you.” 

“Unquestionably! And, by the way, I see 
that vou have entered for the main race on our 
‘Washington Course,’ next Wednesday, a horse 
of remarkable antecedents.” 

“Oh, yes! ‘Orion;’ that horse ” and 
with a frank, boy-like impetuosity, dismissing 
the last soupgon of affectation, the representa- 
tive of . . . described the fine points of “ Orion,” 
an importation of his own from the East, dwell- 
ing upon his Arab “strain” with a minuteness 
and relish for the theme decidedly pleasant in 
its way. The self-conscious politician had be- 
come for the moment a natural, earnest lad 
again. 

“Well,” responded the sporting gentleman, 
“one thing is evident, you believe in the trans- 
cendent importance of blood and breeding, so 
far as animals are concerned; but, my dear sir, 
what is man but the highest of all animals? 
We make our arbitrary distinctions, and in a 
temper equally arrogant and unphilosophical 
talk of man as the only creature on earth gifted 
with a soul. How can we be sure of this, pray? 
For my part, I hold that the brutes, at all 
events the dog and the horse, are indubitably 
possessed of souls, however rudimentary in 
some particulars. 

“ Faithfulness, affection, sympathy, the capac- 
ity for self-sacrifice, are psychal qualities, sir; 
and how often has the dog eclipsed his master 
in the manifestation of these splendid forces! 
The same may be said of the horse; but, mark 
you, all these qualities (qualities of soul, sir— 
of soul, I repeat), are most conspicuously dis- 
played in the highest breed of such animals; 
for example, the St. Bernard and the Arabian! 
Gauge the difference between the Constan- 
tinople cur and the messenger and ‘savior’ 
of the Alpine monasteries, between ‘a plow- 
horse’ and your... ‘Orion’ 

“Now, if the advantages of pure, unadul- 


terated descent (within the true meaning of the 
laws of physiology) are so marked in those 
animals which may be counted next to man in 
general intelligence and moral sympathy, they 
must, a fortiori, be still more conspicuous in 
man himself. What scientist, ‘worth his salt,’ 
has ever denied this principle as applied on a 
large scale to races and nations? yet, odd to 
suy, we find it disputed every day in regard to 
mere families and individuals.” 

A flood of practical illustrations ensued, 
which affected the M. C. after the fashion of a 
cold douche. He was bewildered, muttered. 
something like “Aristo va/”* and could only 
observe aloud that he considered such doctrines 
antiquated, foreign to the spirit of the age and 
country, undemocratic! 

“Unmobocratic, no doubt,” replied the other; 
“but not undemocratic, since I have yet to see 
the genuine aristocrat, the individual of ac- 
knowledged birth and position, no matter what 
his pride of ancestry, who has failed to recog- 
nize, yes, and reverence the aristocracy of Na- 
ture, whether in genius or character. 

“Your parvenu, on the other hand, is a 
leveler only to a certain point. Wealth, and 
the consideration belonging to wealth, once se- 
cured, and you'll find him coveting, and perhaps 
industriously searching for a ‘family tree.’ 

“In England he consults the genealogical 
experts of the Herald’s office, and in due sea- 
son procures a bran new ‘coat-of-arms,’ war- 
ranted to wear! 

“In America— 

“ Well, what of America?” asked the M. C., 
a little impatiently. 

“In America he discovers, by a lucky com- 
bination of circumstances, that he is really de- 
scended from some younger branch of the 
British Lord of this, the French Marquis of 
that, or the German Baron of t’ other; the 
links of relationship were lost for generations, 
but bless you, they have been by accident, quite 
by accident, recovered ; and although a sensible 
person may not care for these things, why deny 
the truth? 

“*The man’s the gowd for ’a that,’ but where 
is the sense of hiding the ‘guinea’s stamp, if it 
happens to be there after all.” 


” 


*A terse expression of the wearers of the bonmét 
rouge, in the days of the French revolution, when 
they desired to effectually dispose of an enemy; 
* Aristocrat, go to ——!"’ the devil, of course, which, by 
the way, appears to have been an unconscious exercise 
of hospitality on the Jacobins’ part, very much as if 
they had consigned their foes to warm quarters in 
the paternal castle. 
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The M. C. rose at the conclusion of these re- 
marks, and silently departed. He looked un- 
happy. As to the saturnine associate editor, I 
heard him chuckling—a diabolical chuckle. 

This discussion, the remembrance of which 
has come to me involuntarily but vividly, is 
apropos and natural enough; for I am about 
to sketch the career and to analyze, as far as 
space permits, the productions of one who is 
a bright exemplar of that pride without pre- 
sumption and those responsibilities severely 
exacting—yet, in his case, always fulfilled— 
attached to a lineage stainless and well nigh 
princely. 

“ Noblesse Oblige” has ever been the motto of 
this distinguished gentleman. 

A patrician in genius and a patrician in con- 
duct (I use this term in its general and highest 
signification ),* he has never been at any period, 
especially in reference to his various public 
trusts, a bigot or exclusive! 

On the contrary, the political annals of the 
United States do not contain the record of a 
more consistent Democratic statesman, as de- 
mocracy was understood in the purest days of 
the Republic, those days in which the sagacious 
warning of Sallust was strictly heeded: 


‘“‘Vilescunt dignitates cum tenentur ab indignis !”’ 


Charles E. Arthur Gayarré, or rather Charles 
Gayarré, as he usually signs his name, was born 
in New Orleans on the 9th of January, 1805. 
His is a Spanish name of the old Kingdom of 
Navarre, and originally it had not the accent 
which he puts on the last letter e, to make its 
pronunciation in French and English some- 
what approximate the Spanish, in which all 
the letters are sounded. 

The first of his family came to Louisiana on 
the 5th of March, 1766, as Contador Real, 
Royal Comptroller or Auditor, with Governor 
Don Antonio de Ulloa, to take possession of 
that province, which had been ceded to France 
by Spain. 

The grandmother of Gayarré, in the mater- 
nual line, was the daughter of Destrehan des 
Tours, for many years the treasurer of the 
French colony, and his mother a daughter of 
Etienne de Boré, a mousquetaire in the house- 
hold troops of Louis XV,called La Maison du 
Roi! Each mousquetaire had the grade of cap- 
tain, while the captain of a company of guards- 


*That is, a nobleman, not only in birth, but in all 
which constitutes nobility, spiritual and moral no- 
bility of achievement. 


men was ranked as a lieutenant-general. Only 
a patrician could aspire to the honor of belong- 
ing to this splendid corps. 

De Boré resigned as mousguetaire, and was 
commissioned a captain of cavalry in 1772. 
Having married in Paris a daughter of Des- 
trehan, he returned to his native place, for in 
1740 he had been born at Kaskaskias, in the 
district of Mlinois, Louisiana. That colony 
was indebted to him for the introduction of 
the sugar-culture, about 1795, and he was the 
first mayor of New Orleans in 1803, under the 
transient possession of it by the French Repub- 
lic. Also, he is remembered as having been one 
of the originators of the magnificent “ Charity 
Hospital” of New Orleans, and a lapidary in- 
scription in one of its halls commemorates this 
fact. 

Among the ancestors of Gayarré are likewise 
the Grandprés, the coadjutors of Iberville and 
Bienville, the founders of the colony, who sup- 
plied it with several generations of distin- 
guished officers. His paternal grandmother 
was of that family. 

The Grandprés, of Louisiana, and the Bouch- 
ervilles, of Canada, have a common origin, be- 
ing branches from the same trunk, viz., Pierre 
Boucher, an early settler in Canada, who was 
appointed governor of the district called “The 
Three Rivers,” and was ennobled by Louis 
XIV. By the way, there were only forty land- 
seigneuries erected in that colony by reyal ordi+ 
nance on behalf of certain individuals. Pierre 
Boucher was one of these favored few. At the 
request of his king, he wrote and published -in 
1663, the first book upon “La Nouvelle France.” 
He dedicated it to the great minister, Colbert. 
Thus much of genealogical detail. 

The life of Charles Gayarré presents a some- 
what exceptional career, in which the forces of 
action and of thought—action vital, consistent, 
practical, thought profound and scholarly — 
have been made to blend in wonderful har- 
mony. 

Still, for purposes of logical arrangement 
and clear comprehension, I shall consider his 
claims upon the respect of the age and pos- 
terity, firstly, as a statesman and man of af- 
fairs; secondly, as a littérateur. 

In his “ Fernando de Lemos,” Gayarré de- 
scribes the old College of Orleans, the first edu- 
cational establishment of Louisiana, incorpo- 
rated by her legislature, and his own alma 
mater, in a manner half pathetic, half humor- 
ous, and altogether charming. Under fictitious 
names, as I suppose, the peculiarities of the 
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chief professors are good nuturedly dwelt upon, 
and the mode of study and discipline adopted 
clearly outlined. 

In the bright, ambitious “ Fernando” 
tempted for a moment to recognize the young 
Gayarré himself, equally devoted to study and 
to fun; now deep in the pages of Tacitus or 
Livy, and an hour after quite as deep in the 
quagmire of some boyish scrape. 

One remarks he is a favorite with his teach- 
ers, especially with a certain original, surnamed 
“ Titus the Beloved,” who has organized a small 
patrician band of his cleverest scholars to whom 
he extends extraordinary favors!) They are 
often welcomed to his table, and as frequently 
he takes them to the theater whenever some 
great drama is to be acted. 

Limiting the number to half a dozen, he 
heads the squad and marches with an air of 
proud satisfaction through the streets of the 
town. Conscious of being the observed of all 
observers, he seems to say to the idlers who 
gazed at them, “ Look on, my friends, look on, 
for you see with me spes patria!” (the “hope 
of the country!”) 

Gayarré’s career as a publicist began but a 
year or two subsequent to his graduation. In 
1825, when Edward Livingston laid before the 
legislature of Louisiana the Criminal Code he 
had prepared at the request of the State, young 
Gayarré, not then of age, was beld enough to 
publish a pamphlet in which he controverted 
some of the distinguished jurist’s views, par- 
ticularly a recommendation of the abolition of 
capital punishment. This he considered a pre- 
mature innovation of the most dangerous ten- 
dency, and so pregnant were the reasons given 
for his opposition that the adoption of the code 
was indefinitely postponed by the legislature. 

Surely we must go back to the experience of 
Pitt, in England, to match this wonderful ex- 
ample of precocious triumph in jurisprudence 
and statesmanship. 

When barely twenty-one, Gayarré went to 
Philadelphia and studied law in the office of 
William Rawle, then the acknowledged head 
of his profession in that city, and the author 
of a standard work on the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In September, 1828, he was admitted to the 
Pennsylvania, and, in the January ensuing, to 
the Louisiana bar.* Before the close of 1829, 


one is 


*Shortly after, he published his first somewhat 
elaborate work, an historical essay on Louisiana, in 
the French language, which attracted much atten- 
tion. 
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and indeed but a few months after his return 
home, he was elected by an almost unanimous 
vote to represent his native city in the legisla- 
ture. The members of that body, appreciating 
his talents and learning, solicited him to com- 
pose an address which was officially transmitted 
to France, complimenting the French Cham- 
bers on the Revolution of 1830. 

In 1831 Gayarré was appointed Assistant 
Attorney-General, and, in 1832, the presiding 
Judge of the City Court of New Orleans. 

In 1835 the Whigs, it appears, had a major- 
ity, upon joint ballot, in the legislature; but 
Gayarré, though a pronounced and consistent 
Democrat, having obtained on personal grounds 
three votes from the opposition party, was 
elected to the United States Senate for a term 
of six years, when he had scarcely reached the 
constitutional age for service in that august 
body. 

But now the tidal wave which had carried 
him on so swiftly and easily from one summit 
of success to another suddenly broke into tem- 
pestuous foam at apparently the very acme of 
victory. In plain words, he had overworked 
himself, and his health became seriously im- 
paired. He sailed for Europe, hoping to re- 
cover his strength sufficiently to enable him to 
take his senatorial seat in December. 

Upon arriving in Paris, however, three of 
the most prominent physicians of that day, 
after minute examination and consultation 
touching his case, declared that he could not 
safely return to America. Thus the robe of 
honor had to be discarded; with natural, bitter 
disappointment, he felt compelled to resign, 
and did not come back to his home until the 
end of 1843. He had been, therefore, an ab- 
sentee for nearly a decade.t 

In 1844 New Orleans again elected Gayarré 
to the legislature. His services during the next 
session were particularly brilliant, since he in- 
troduced and carried several measures of the 
greatest importance. Among them was a“ Bill 
to provide for the diminishing the liabilities of 
the State,” which, being adopted, effected in a 
short time a reduction of two millions and a 
half of dollars! 

A resolution having been presented at this 
time instructing the Louisiana Senators and 
Representativ es in Congress to vote for the an- 


yAlthough an invalid, Gayarré, during his resi- 
dence in France, busied himself in collecting from 
the French archives many authentic and curious 
documents, which he utilized in his (French) History 
of Louisiana, extending from the discovery of that 
country to its cession to Spain. 
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nexation of Texas, it was violently opposed by 
quite a number of influential members. Gay- 
arré, in a speech of unusual force and spirit, so 
replied to their arguments that the resolution, 
on the verge of being lost, was finally carried 
though by a slim majority.* 

Elected by New Orleans for the third time 
to the legislature in 1846, Gayarré, upon the 
very Gay of the meeting of that body in Feb- 
ruary, was appointed Secretary of State by 
Governor Isaac Johnson. This office was then 
of vast importance in the commonwealth, the 
Secretary, in addition to his ordinary functions 
as such, being Superintendent, of Public Edu- 
cation, and constituting with the State Treas- 
urer the “ Board of Currency,” whose province 
it was to exercise supreme control over the nu- 
merous banks of the city. He was also ex-officio 
one of the directors of “The Mechanics and 
Traders Bank,” in which the State had a very 
large interest as stockholder. His multifarious 
and exacting duties were discharged with mem- 
orable ability, as the healthy condition of the 
banks during his entire term of service sufli- 
ciently demonstrates. 

No sooner had the legal period of his labors 
under Jolinson expired, than we find him re- 
appointed Secretary of State by the next Gov- 
ernor, Joseph Walker, in 1850. 

During the seven years of his Secretaryship, 
Gayarré made such judicious use of the annual 
sum of one thousand dollars, placed at his dis- 
posal for the purchase of books, that he may 
be properly called the “Father of the State 
Library.” ; 

With the limited amount of two thousand, 
voted by the legislature at his earnest request, 
for the purpose of procuring historical material, 
he succeeded by dint of long-continued, perse- 
vering effort in obtaining from the archives of 
Spain invaluable original documents, the sub- 
stance of which he has embodied in his Eng- 
lish History of Louisiana, a work to be consid- 
ered hereafter. 

In 1853 Gayarré became an independent 
Democratic candidate for Congress, refusing to 
be controlled by party organization, which he 


*I had forgotten to mention in its right place, but 
must here put on record the significant fact, that when 
Gayarré was a member oi the legislature of 1831, a 
bill was introduced to expel from Louisiana all the 
freedmen of color. It was reported to a committee of 
three, of which he was one. The majority recom- 
mended expulsion. Gayarré, on the other hand, re- 


ported against it, and it was entirely due to his ener- 
getic opposition that the measure miscarried. Let this 
be remembered when he comes to discuss the negro 
problem at a later period. 


denounced as utterly corrupt, and to submit his 
name to an avowedly “ packed” convention.T 

An episode of the canvass is related by him 
with inimitable humor: 

“TI traveled,” says he, “down in my carriage 
from New Orleans, on both sides of the river, 
as fur toward its mouth as I could go in a Jand 
vehicle. On starting from the city, the first par- 
ish I had to traverse was the parish of St. Ber- 
nard, on the left bank. It was an overwhelm- 
ingly Whig parish. In those days there were 
men of the old regimé, still sufficiently on the 
top of the ladder to control whole communi- 
ties, not by money, but by sheer personal influ- 
ence. They were the heads of clans. St. Ber- 
nard was entirely under the thumb of a Mr. 
Réand, an opulent sugar planter, and a relic 
of the past. He was a man of passionate tem- 
per, of unconquerable prejudices, and so inimi- 
cal to the Denrocratic party that the mere men- 
tion of it threw him into fits of wrath. 

“T had no personal acquaintance with this 
old gentleman, knowing him merely by sight 
and from reputation. When I entered the par- 
ish in which he resided, and which he ruled 
with so strong a hand, I felt considerably em- 
barrassed. 

“Should I call on him? In that case, a very 
cold and unpleasant reception was sure to be 
given me. On the other hand, if I did not stop 
at his place as I went along, it might be re- 
garded as a deliberate slight. He was aged, I 
comparatively young. 

“T had called on every body worth noticing, 
Whig and Democrat. If I passed him with 
apparent indifference, what construction would 
be put upon it? 

“Hence, at last, I resolved to ‘beard the 
Douglas in his castle” Driving in, I said to a 
black servant, who presented himself, ‘Is your 
master at home?’ 

“*Yes, sir; please walk in,’ 

“T was ushered, without being asked my 
name, into a large saloon, where I found the 
white-haired chieftain alone, and seated in a 
capacious Mexican leather arm-chair, from 
which he did not rise at my entrance. I 
walked up to him, and remained standing 
after I had bowed, since he did not even point 
toachair. I said,‘ Mr. Réand, I am canvass- 


On this occasion he published in all the New Or- 
leans papers that he would retire from the contest as 
an independent candidate, if there were ten men in 
the Congressional District bold enough to affirm, un- 
der their signatures, that the convention was not 
shamelessly packed, Not a single person ventured 
to deny it! 
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ing this district as an independent Democratic 
candidate for Congress; but I have not called 
on you in that capacity, for I know your in- 
vincible hostility to the political principles 
which I represent. The sole object of my 
visit is to show the respect I entertain for one 
who is entitled to it from his age and his high 
social position.’ 

“ He listened with an extremely stern, uncom- 
promising face, and freezingly replied: 

“Pray, sir, who are you?’ 

“T gave my name. 

“«Eh?! he exclaimed eagerly, bending sud- 
denly forward and carrying a hand to his ear 
to assist in better catching the sound. ‘What 
name, eh! what name did you say?’ 

“T repeated it, and saw at once a marked 
change in the unfriendly expression of his 
harsh features. I even noticed that his whole 
body trembled with emotion. ‘Are you,’ he 
said, ‘the son of that Charles Gayarré who 
was, under the Spanish Government, an of- 
ficial in the Royal Contadora?’ 

“¢T am, sir,’ 

“At these words he made one bound, then 
threw himself upon me, folding me in his 
arms, embracing me, and exclaiming tenderly 
all the while, ‘ My dear child; my dear child; 
the son of my best friend; welcome! wel- 
come! What care I whether you are Whig 
or Democrat? I hate a Democrat, it is true, a 
little more than I hate the devil. But you! 
you—the son of my bosom friend; oh! oh!— 
that makes a difference. You shall have the 
whole parish; and woe to him who votes 
against you. A Democrat, forsooth; well, 
what do I care for that? What has the son 
of my best friend to do with that—eh! eh! 
Has he not the right to be what he pleases, as 
long as he is a man of honor? and you can 
not be any thing else. The son of my best 
friend! Diable, diable, mon enfant! It makes 
a difference. We shall see who dares to op- 
pose you; ho, ho! 

“«Sit down. . . Let me tell you something. 
One night I had certain words with you father 
at the theater. We were rather touchy in 
those days, and we wore swords. That was 
the necessary appendage of a gentleman. So 
we went out, and under the fanal de la comé- 
die, as was the custom on such occasions, we 
immediately exchanged a few rapid thrusts. 
(I hope you fence well, mon enfant; it is a 
noble art.) Well, I am, or rather I was an 
expert in it during those by-gone days. But 
your father, notwithstanding my skill, soon 

Vor. I1.—3 


administered to me a few inches of his cold 
steel en pleine poitrine. Vraiment le coup etait 
superbe, et dans boutes les régles! “Truly the 
thrust was superb, and in accordance with the 
best principles of the art.” Then, how gra- 
ciously he behaved! He hardly left my bed- 
side as long as I was in any danger; and we 
continued to be the best of friends as long as 
he lived. So you perceive, mon enfant, that I 
can not help supporting you, politics or no 
politics. Aw diable la politique! The son of 
my best friend; that makes a difference, eh! 
You shall have the whole parish.” And the 
old autocrat religiously kept his word.” 

Could there be any thing in its way more 
vividly characteristic than this scene? Hu- 
morous? yes, exquisitely humorous; but, az 
fond, how pathetic too; how full of a gallant 
and grateful remembrance, of softened feeling, 
and a loyalty of attachment which neither age 
nor time, nor even the demoralizing effects of 
wealth and despotic power could avail to 
weaken, far less destroy. 

Human nature must, I presume, be es- 
sentially the same in all periods; yet are 
there times when its higher instincts and sen- 
timents can scarcely be said to have fair play. 
Such a period is our own. Steam not only 
rules our locomotives but has entered into the 
blood, brain, and marrow of society, driving 
men at such whirwind speed, each toward his 
chosen goal, that there is hardly leisure for the 
cultivation of love; and as for friendship in any 
Orestes and Pylades sense of the term, the sen- 
timent is simply impossible, mere defunct ro- 
manticism, at the mention of which we shrug 
our shoulders with half-pitying contempt. 
Even between those days of Monsieur Réand, 
who, despite his faults of arrogance and pro- 
vincialism, could still sacrifice cherished opin- 
ions, petrified by habit into prejudices, for the 
sake of a noble and tender memory, and our 
own hard material discordant present, there 
rises, it would appear, a wall of centuries. 

Despite the solid “plumper” in his favor of 
the parish of St. Bernard, Gayarré was de- 
feated in this conflict, or, I should rather say, 
apparently defeated, since he had really been 
elected by an unusually large majority of the 
legal voters. 

Instead of contesting the election before the 
House of Representatives at Washington, he 
contented himself with issuing an “Address to 
the People,” which, in a style of scathing, yet 
polished irony, roughening sometimes into the 
“indignatio versus fecit” of Juvenal, and with 
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an overwhelming array of facts and figures, 
proved to demonstration that his defeat was to 
be attributed to stupendous frauds. 

So far as I can recollect, the year 1854, or 
1855, beheld the sudden rise of a new party, 
styling itself “The Know-Nothing, or Ameri- 
ean Party,” which, in an almost incredibly 
short space of time, obtained absolute control 
in New Orleans, and promised soon to gain 
supremacy throughout Louisiana. It was not 
connected with other numerous organizations 
under the same name existing elsewhere. Its 
only purpose—at least as earnestly asserted— 
was “ Reform and war against the prevailing 


demoralization by the exclusion of a certain 
class of foreigners from political power.” This 
exclusion was in no way to apply to-any re- 
ligious sect whatever. 

Certain gentlemen belonging to the new pop- 
ular association, anxious to secure the adherence 
of the high-minded and thoughtful statesman, 
presented its claims to him in the light of a 
vast purifving power, a modern Hercules, will- 
ing and able to cleanse the political Augean 
stables of their accumulated filth. 

“ Assuredly,” said Gayarré, “I would do 
much for reform, genuine reform. Heaven 
knows it is sorely demanded. But, gentlemen, 
let me frankly own that I disapprove of that 
feature of your organization which interferes 
with rights already vested in foreigners, what- 
ever future policy you may adopt in regard to 
naturalization !” 

“Oh, doubtless,” was the reply, “the new 
creed might be imperfect, or objectionable on 
several points, only the greater need of his wis- 
dom and experience to help them amend it.” 

“Come, come,” responded Gayarré, smiling, 
“a truce to compliments! Talleyrand, that wise 
old diplomatic bird, used to say that he always 
became particularly wary when presented with 
such gilded chaff. 

«And now, seriously, I must make one im- 
perative stipulation. Should I join your party 
after due reflection, you must allow me to avow 
publicly my admission into its ranks, instead of 
keeping it a secret as your members ordinarily 
do. Gentlemen, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I object to secrecy in this matter.” 

There was no opposition to this; and as a 
mere choice of evils Gayarré subsequently be- 
came an exceedingly moderate and cautious 
advocate of the “ Know-Nothing” principles, 
as he interpreted them. 

In order that there should be no shadow of 
miscomprehension of his position, he published 


a pamphlet, in which occurs the following 
characteristic and manly passage: 

“ As to myself, I declared to those on whose 
representations I joined the party, that I did 
not intend to repudiate one single act of my 
political life; that I still cherished the princi- 
ples which I had advocated, and that I still 
worshiped the same gods, although I was 
driven out of their temple by the money- 
changers, the buyers and sellers of votes with 
whom I could not associate; and I now avail 
myself of this opportunity to say that I ac- 
knowledge the existence of two kinds of de- 
mocracy. One is the government of the peo- 
ple by the people, not by an oligarchy of self- 
dubbed leaders; a democracy in which there is 
an aristocracy of intellect and soul, created by 
letters-patent of nobility issued by a moral, 
high-toned, and refined community. To that 
democracy I have sworn eternal allegiance. 
The other is what Lord Byron has so pithily 
defined to be ‘an aristocracy of blackguards,’ 
To this democracy never shall the light of 
heaven see me a vassal !” 

He further declared, in the same pamphlet, 
that “should the new party prove untrue to its 
professed principles of integrity and reform, 
I pledge myself to war against it with all the 
energies that God has given me.”* 

But Louisiana “ Know-Nothingism,” so sud- 
denly created, as suddenly collapsed. It rose 
like an exhalation of the morning, and by 
noon the last filmy phantem of vapor had 
disappeared forever. 

A few months after the inauguration of 
President Pierce, the name of Charles Gay- 
arré and that of Pierre Soulé (United States 
Senator at the time from Louisiana) were 
brought before his Cabinet, touching the mis- 
sion to Spain. The choice, it was generally 
supposed, would be between these two, and 


*It may be proper to state that the course pursued 
by Gayarré in denouncing the corrupt election ma- 
nipulations of the Democratic party could not have 
been dictated by disappointed ambition, for, in 1852 
(vide The New Orleans Delta of the 4th December), 
twenty-six of the most influential members of the 
Democratic Convention, assembled in **Baton Rouge’’ 
to designate the nominees for the public offices to be 
filled, said in an address to Gayarré, ‘* We think it 
due to your position and services to ask whether you 
are acandidate for the office of Governor, and in case 
you are nota candidate, whether you would accept 
the nomination if tendered to you?” In replying 
that he was “ not a candidate,” he signified his will- 
ingness, at the same time, to accept a voluntary, un- 
solicited nomination. But of course not a Cato nor 
Aristides could be elected to any office here outside 
of party chicanery. Still the circumstance just de- 
tailed is significant. 
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Gayarré was actually gazetted as having ob- 
tained the nomination. It proved an error, 
however, and, as every body now knows, Soulé 
was sent to Madrid. 

Then it was that Governor Marcy, Secretary 
of State, wishing to have with him one famil- 
iar with the chief modern languages, offered 
to Gayarré the office of under-Secretary of 
State, which, en passant, had just been created. 
This honor was declined. 

It is a fact worthy of record that during a 
political career of nearly fifty years, in the 
midst of bitter debates and acrimonious con- 
troversy, under all changes of government and 
vicissitudes of party experience, Gayarré has 
gone us through a furnace blast, emerging in 
safety and honor, with no “smell of fire” upon 
the raiments of his soul. 

In one instance only was his integrity as- 
sailed. The Louisiana Courier, a journal which 
for many years previous had often commended 
his course and character, suddenly, for some 
* as Du Barras used to say, 
beneath the “smiling surface of political hypoc- 
risies,” turned savagely upon him, 

Under the pretext of criticising his “School 
for Politics,” issued by the Appletons in 1854, 
The Courier indulged in personal strictures 
of a violent, acrimonious description. Gayarré 
was accused of being a haughty aristocrat, 


reason, “ festering,’ 


who “despised democracy,” and yet meanly 
“aspired to be the leader of the people he 
abandoned and ridiculed,” with « good deal to 
the same unflattering effect. 

Thoroughly aroused by accusations at once 
so wild and so malignant, the statesman, con- 
scious of his unselfish services, the gentleman, 
strong in his stainless principles, drew the 
sword of defense, and cast the scabbard away. 
In a communication to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Union, dated New York, October 25, 
1854, he tersely reviewed his whole political 
‘areer, and with a dignity as unostentatiously 
noble as the logic of facts was irresistable, jus- 
tified, “beyond a peradventure,” alike his mo- 
tives and his conduct. There is a blending in 
this superb vindication of the keen, rapier-like 
epigrammaticism of Voltaire and the bluff, 
downright strokes of the metaphorical battle- 
axe as wielded by Junius. He was not satis- 
fied with answering his adversary, he annihi- 
lated him. 

And now we approach the momentous epoch 
of the civil war. One night in 1861 the “Odd 
Fellows’ Hall,” in New Orleans, was thronged 
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to its utmost capacity. Thousands had assem- 
bled to hear so profound a constitutional scholar 
as Gayarré express his views on the right 
claimed for any one of the States of the Union, 
under the Federal Constitution, to secede from 
the confederacy in case of the violation of the 
original compact. 

He advocated with signal effect the affirma- 
tive of that question, so soon to be finally set- 
tled in quite the opposite direction by the beau- 
tiful Christian logic of bullets, cannon-balls, and 
bayonets. Paper constitutions are apt to suf- 
fer from the impact of shot and steel. There 
“The thing 
which hath been is the thing which shall be.” 

If Martial, instead of propounding his sig- 
nificant question in regard to a mere individual 
viz., Cujus rulturis hoe erit cadaver? had ex- 


is nothing exceptional in this. 


pressed the same query concerning govern- 
ments—especially, I fear, of the republican 
type—do n’t you think the answer would have 
been plain enough, “the Harpy of Force?” 

Upon the meeting of the Louisiana Conven- 
tion, which was to decide as to secession or 
non-secession, the Hon. John Perkins, a prom- 
inent member, consulted Gayarré upon a point 
of much delicacy and difficulty. Louisiana 
had been purchased by the United States, and 
thus her position was, or seemed to be, anoma- 
lous. Could she rightfully secede? 

An open letter was elicited from the subject 
of this notice, which was laid before the con- 
vention, and exerted probably no trivial in- 
It demon- 
strated that the original States had no rights 


fluence upon their final decision. 


which Louisiana did not possess. 

During the whole war Charles Gayarré re- 
sided within the lines of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, at his country seat in the parish of Tan- 
gipahoa. In 1863 he read to an assembly of 
farmers, whom he convened at Osyka, Missis- 
sippi, a contemplated address to the Confeder- 
ate Congress, in which he urged the arming of 
our slaves, and the formation of a treaty with 
England and France recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the Southern Confederacy, based 
upon the gradual emancipation of our African 
population in accordance with the stipulations 
of the treaty. 

The plan, as sketched, was well received; 
but the sagacious agricolists, nevertheless, re- 
solved that it would be expedient to wait a 
little longer before putting forth, or endeavor- 
ing to put forth, the only plank which might 
possibly have floated their section landward 
out of the engulting waves of revolution. 
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In 1864 the same persons showed themselves 
ardently desirous to sign the address and trans- 
mit it immediately to Richmond. 

“Gentlemen,” replied Gayarré—with such 
feeling, doubtless, as the Laird of “ Weird- 
holm” experienced in the old Scotch ballad, 
when the charm that was to have saved his 
daughter's life was produced by the tardy 
Gitana even as the maiden lay in articulo 
mortis—* Gentlemen, it is past the twelfth 
hour; too late! too late!’ 

In 1866 Gayarré was sent, a delegate of the 
Union Democratic party of his State, to the 
National Convention, convened in Philadel- 
phia, to reconstruct the much-dislocated De- 
mocracy throughout the United States. 

After the Titanic war convulsion it was a 
prodigiously difficult enterprise, well-nigh im- 
possible, in fact, to re-nationalize these discord- 
ant and tumultuous elements. No spirit of 
conciliation, however liberal, no patriotism, 
however broad and unselfish, could make 
order come out of the still incandescent ma- 
terials of such a chaos. Hence it proved a 
failure. 

The name of Gayarré is officially associ- 
ated with two or three works of art, through 
which Louisiana has shown her admiration 
for George Washington and Andrew Jack- 
son. When Secretary of State, he made a 
contract with Powers (the celebrated Amer- 
ican sculptor, then residing in Italy) for the 
statue of the “Father of his Country,” which 
long ornamented the rotunda of the capitol at 
Baton Rouge. He was also a member of the 
legislative committee selected to contract for 
a suitable monument to the hero of the 8th of 
January, 1815. The result one sees to-day in 
the fine equestrian statue of Jackson, which 
stands in the public square of New Orleans, 
opposite to the Cathedral. 

As regards General Jackson, Gayarré, in a 
work of his, half fact and half fiction, gives us 
some absorbingly interesting details, in a species 
of historical episode, concerning the employ- 
ment of the Baratarian pirates at the battle of 
New Orleans. 

Lafitte, it is well known, addressed a letter 
to Governor Claiborne, offering his services 
and the services of his lieutenants and men to 
oppose the British invasion. The offer was 
peremptorily rejected. 

But “Old Hickory” scorned the convention- 
alities. What he wanted just then, was to whip 
the enemy, to utterly exterminate them if prac- 
ticable; for (in addition to larger motives) he 


still felt the malign force of that a posteriori 
argument of a British boot administered to 
to him when a lad, thirty years before, in the 
backwoods of Carolina. 

He turned Jesuit for the occasion! “Any 
means,” thought he, “to accomplish a good 
end.” A safe conduct was dispatched to Lafitte 
and an interview requested. 

Imagine a house on the outskirts of the city, 
and the General in a room by himself, impa- 
tiently waiting, with his back to a monstrous 
fire. There is a sharp tap at the door, which 
immediately opens, admitting two men of dark 
complexion, erect figures, and self- possessed 
demeanor. One is Lafitte; the other his col- 
league, Dominique You. The General bows 
courteously, examining them rapidly, but 
keenly. 

“Gentlemen, you speak English?” 

“T am glad of that, we shall need no inter- 
preter. Which of you is Lafitte?” 

“Here, General, and this is my comrade and 
equal, Dominique You.” 

“Good! How many men can you bring to 
me?” 

“Three hundred, and magnificent fighters, 
too!” 

“Good, again! I need every soul of them, 
being short of men, especially artillerists. My 
few guns must be well managed. I’1] confide 
them to you. The Governor, and every body 
around me, are for refusing your services. I 
dare accept them. Nay, I go farther, as I have 
said, you occupy the most responsible of posi- 
tions, behind my cannon.” 

“We will render to you a good account,” said 
Lafitte; and Dominique echoed his assurance. 

“Let us shake hands on that!” cried the 
General; “for were you to betray me, nothing 
would remain for me to do, after reposing so 
much trust in you in opposition to the advice 
of all in authority, but to blow out my brains 
with the same hand you are now grasping.” 

The next scene is the battle-field. The ar- 
tillery has been roaring on both sides, but 
gradually the American guns become strangely 
dumb. Jackson gallops furiously along the 
lines. He reaches Dominique’s battery, ex- 
claiming, as he reins in his horse, “ By the eter- 
nal! what does this mean, Dominique? How 
come your guns to be silent ?” 

“ Because, General, I never waste time in 
using bad powder.” 

Jackson turns to an aide: “Tf in five minutes 
Dominique has not got such powder as he ap- 
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proves, I’ll make your head fly from your 
shoulders.” 

The dénotiment of the fight owed a good deal, 
I am sure, to the pluck, steadiness, and experi- 
ence of the Baratarian buccaneers. 

In 1873, Gayarré was appointed, by the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, Reporter of 
their Decisions, of which he published four 
important volumes. 

He now occupies no official station, and, in- 
deed, for thirteen years, despite his pre-eminent 
claims, his genius, his services, and finally his 
imperative needs, he has labored under a com- 
plete political ostracism—an ostracism of the 
party of which he may be almost termed, so 
far as Louisiana is concerned, the father. 

Yes, reader, such is the melancholy, the al- 
most incredible truth. How hard to realize 
that so dark a finis is being written by the 
hand of ingratitude to the volume of a bril- 
liant and noble life! 

Picture the position. Here is a wise states- 
man who has fought repeatedly in the van- 
guard of the Democratic forces, and led them 
on to victory. His political repute is equally 
high and stainless. To political must be added 
extraordinary literary honors, the result of in- 
tellectual work, artistic, scholarly, and of per- 
manent value, 

Stripped of his once ample fortune, because 
he was true to his convictions and his people, 
enabled to escape destruction only by the public 
sale of his family portraits, jewels, and plate— 
a measure equivalent to the giving away of so 
many slices of his heart to the Shylock of ne- 
cessity—this grand old man, as mentally vigor- 
ous to-day as in the prime of his career, and 
with enough of physical strength to perform 
the duties of any ordinary office, asks of the 
“powers that be,” of the party organization 
beholden to him for incalculable services, 
what? A lucrative mission abroad? <A con- 
spicuous berth at home? A fat sinecure of any 
sort? 
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No! he simply asks, not in formé pauperis, 
but with that proud humility characteristic of 
such natures, just so much from his debtors— 
from his debtors, mark you—as may keep a 
wolfish want from invading his household and 
destroying the solitary creature left him to 
cherish, the partner of his life and love, under 
the very shadow of the sacred Lares! 

For himself he cares but little. Well, what 
answer comes to his modest request? 

Answer! there is practically none! 

While they bestow upon him handfuls, jing- 
ling and worthless, of the meretricious stones 
of applause, he is refused the bread of life; 
while they clatter about him with empty breath 
or let off their gaudy pyrotechnics of flattering 
rhetoric, he shivers at his hearthstone for lack 
of fire! Of commendatory sweets, to change 
the image, there is a surfeit; of wholesome, 
sustaining nutriment, not the ghost of a sir- 
loin! He is abandoned to feed upon the east 
wind and to fatten upon nothingness! 

With all the respect that is possible, with 
all the deference that is due, I say to the 
present rulers of Louisiana Democracy, that 
if they leave this illustrious Nestor of their 
party to perish thus of absolute need, humili- 
ated by their commendation, because denied 
their justice, they will not only have shamed 
democracy, but cast a blot upon the ’scutcheon 
of their State which can never be obliterated. 
Moreover, it ought not to be forgotten that for 
deliberately violated responsibilities an account 
is to be rendered, possibly here—assuredly here- 
after. 

“Do you dream,” said the old Sheik Ilderim, 
of Medina, a thousand years ago, to certain 
Roman ingrates, “do you dream, because the 
Prophet of Allah dwells now beyond the 
bridge cf Al Sirat, that therefore he is dumb, 
and deaf, and blind? I tell you, by the splendor 
of God! there is tempest brooding on his brow, 
there is lightning gathering in his soul for 
you!” 


Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
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MONG the friends of my college days was 
A one Holmes, from Western New York. By 
reason of a slightly jerky gait, which he after- 
ward overcame, he was known to his class- 
mates as “ Frog” Holmes. This also served to 
distinguish him from another Holmes in the 
same class, who, from an unfortunate propen- 
sity, bore the alliterative and rather unenvia- 
ble title of “Hog” Holmes. As we grew more 
scientific, later on in the course, some trans- 
lated these honest Saxon monosyllabic terms 
into “ Batrachian ” and “ Pachyderm,” but this 
change never found much favor at large. To 
“Frog” Holmes and “ Hog” Holmes belonged 
the merit of rhyme, to say the least, and by 
them the two men are remembered to this 
day. Assigned to the same dormitory with 
the former, I discovered at once that our rooms 
adjoined, and though he was much older than 
I we soon became on moderately intimate 
terms. There was nothing remarkable about 
him; of only fair attainment in sports and 
studies, he was neither a toast with the stu- 
dents nor a favorite with the faculty. His 
means were restricted; painfully so, it seemed 
to most of us who lived on a more liberal 
scale. This was betrayed by his meager ward- 
robe, and by his choice of a boarding-house, 
whose reputed horrors were second only to 
those of the medical school itself. He seemed 
weighted down with a sense of injustice, too, 
as though the world owed him something bet- 
ter than he got, and was not geod for the debt. 
The one thing that never failed to rouse him 
from depression, even in his senior year, and 
cause him to throw off his general reserve, 
were stories of travel and adventure. 

He ransacked the libraries for such, and 
nothing came amiss, from the prosaic narra- 
tive of old Hakluyt to the latest flighty fic- 
tion of Jules Verne. Many a time have I 
caught him reveling in the dire dangers of 
heroes by land and sea; and he would vow 
with enthusiasm that as soon as he could 
escape the academic walls to emulate their ex- 
ample as far as modern circumstances would 
admit. 

“Think,” he would cry, “of what glorious 
times the English fellows of the Alpine clubs 
must have in storming a peak like the Matter- 
horn, which, of a bright afternoon, floats its 
snow banner as a flag of defiance to mortals 
below! What exhilaration to overcome its 
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dangers, and write your name and address in 
the loftiest snow banks if you like, after the 
ambition of any true Yankee!” 

He derided the impossibility of penetrating 
to the north pole, and was willing to bet, with 
a confessed inability to put up the stakes, that 
it would yet be done. He would grow fairly 
aglow even on such arctic themes as this, de- 
spite his poorly-furnished, half-heated room. 
Colonel Sellers and he might have shaken 
hands over that innocent deception of the red 
isinglass and candle. 

One of his early exploits, I remember, was 
an attempt to scale East Rock. Those familiar 
with the more striking topographical features 
of New Haven know the sheer precipice of 
that picturesque cliff, facing the city, where the 
trap rock has broken away abruptly, not unlike 
the basaltic columns which are seen defined 
better at Rabbit Rock, across the Quinnipiac 
and beyond East Haven. ‘There is scarce a 
foothold for a mountain goat with his sharp 
hoofs, much less for a human being with no 
such special provision, 

Holmes found it out to his cost, too; and 
those of us who had gone as witnesses to his 
foolhardy effort were obliged to hasten to the 
top by a roundabout path and lower him a 
rope; for half way up he had reached a point 
where retreat was as impossible as progress, 
and where the support was so slight for his 
clinging hands and feet that his strength was 
well-nigh exhausted when our aid came. 

On another occasion, deaf to remonstrance, 
he swam out from the lighthouse to a rock near 
by in the Sound, at the risk of his life, and was 
brought back in a boat. These are but illus- 
trations of what an erratic course he was liable 
to run at any time, the queer combination that 
he was of discouragement brought on by pov- 
erty and of physical prowess ever longing to 
assert itself. 

After graduation, when we had all shaken 
hands and sworn never to forget each other, 
Tlost sight of him. He failed to put in an ap- 
pearance, either at the triennial reunion or at 
subsequent ones, nor was there any word from 
him; and, inasmuch as he made no sign, he 
passed out of my recollection except for his 
pet title, which was always a good illustration 
of the felicity of college nomenclature. 

A year or two ago I had planned to take 
the day boat from New York to Albany. It 
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was a bright summer morning, and there was 
already a good deal of stir about the river 
front; so much life apparent in every interest- 
ing shape that I did not at all begrudge the 
early rise necessary to reach the down-town 
pier from the Madison Square Hotel. I duly 
supplied myself with fruit from that ever-pa- 
tient, broad-lapped woman at the gang-plank, 
and laid in a stock of newspapers, both daily 
and illustrated, to absorb the later hours when 
the general novelty of the scene and the spe- 
cial beauty of the shore of the Hudson in 
the morning light should have worn away. 
Promptly to the minute the “Chauncey Vib- 
bard” swung into the stream. There was a 
goodly crowd on board, the majority of which 
hastened to choose their places in the bow, 
with true American instinct of being at the 
fore. Whether they had any idea that that 
part of the boat would somehow distance the 
stern, and reach our destination at an apprecia- 
bly earlier hour, it makes no difference, there 
they were topping off the little stools like fun- 
gus of a night’s growth. 

But warm as the day might be on shore the 
river breeze was too strong except for those 
well provided with wraps, and presently the 
group diminished; as many sought the more 
genial quarters aft the cabin, where the sun- 
shine fell and lay undisturbed on the receptive 
backs of the people, or on the white boards of 
the deck. 

Here the unfailing harpers, with a sagacity 
born of long experience, anticipating exactly 
this move, had seated themselves in a sort of 
musical triangle, which was jingling out the 
latest popular airs. “ Pinafore” and the “ Pi- 
rate of Penzance” were then in vogue, and 
those of the passengers that did not know the 
score of these gay operas by heart before the 
day was over must have had unimpressionable 
souls. The older favorites were not forgotten, 
and “Annie Laurie” floated down the “ Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube” in queenly measure. It 
was a motley gathering to be sure; the fare was 
cheap and the route attractive. Here were the 
victims of necessity emigrating westward on 
their own account, or following, perhaps, some 
younger son who had found a more comforta- 
ble home for the less fortunate folks in the 
East he had years ago left behind him. 

On the other hand, there was the genuine 
article of quality complete in its outfit from 
daughter to coachman, from pugs to rugs, 
bound for Saratoga and nowhere short of it. 

There were various phases of humanity be- 


tween the two. Even the Englishman, with 
his baggy plaid trousers, was almost as con- 
spicuous and self-assertive as when on the 
Rhine, surrounded by foreigners, whom he is 
accustomed to designate in a wholesale way as 
“beggars.” However, there is nothing so un- 
familiar in the average traveling crowd that it 
ealls for dissection or special description. One 
meets it every summer in our happy demo- 
cratic way of moving about with it, in a coun- 
try which countenances no venal guards to 
lock us alone in first-class apartments, where 
we should of course belong were there any 
such envious distinctions to be made. 

I skimmed the papers in a desultory way, 
incident to a constant diversion by scenery on 
river and shore, and one’s attention is drawn 
off by all sorts of sights; one moment by a 
puffing little tug, straining every beam and 
cable with a great train of canal barges, each 
bearing a substantial contribution of Western 
grain to Eastern ports; another moment by 
the pretentious steam yacht of a Wall Street 
grandee, who may live at Irvington or Ferry- 
town, and who comes down to the city every 
morning by this royal water way to deal in 
margins on the very grain he passes en route, 
perhaps, to a thousand times its actual value. 

After exhausting the contents of my literary 
pack, my eyes fell upon one person who more 
than the others attracted it before. It was 
that of a middle-aged man, apparently in good 
health, well equipped for travel, with plenty 
of rugs and canes, and the very latest style of 
pale leather satchel; but there was an ennui 
in his every movement, and in such features 
as were discernible under a heavy growth of 
beard. Instinctively I became convinced that 
there was something either peculiar in his his- 
tory or in his present condition. There were 
others also, not far from me, who seemed con- 
cerned about the same individual, for, no mat- 
ter how much he might change his position 
from one part of the boat to the other, not 
content with mere observation, some one of 
the company followed him respectfuily but 
surely. 

Where was the magnetism? Were they 
drawn toward him by his possession of a val- 
uable secret? That he was a suspected crimi- 
nal, shadowed by a detective, presently flashed 
into my mind, and developments forthwith 
served to corroborate this theory. If he stray- 
ed, naturally enough it seemed to me, to the 
edge of the railing, there wandered after him 
a man who, betraying the athlete in gait and 
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frame, certainly kept one eye upon my sus- 
pected fellow-traveler—I was sure of that— 
and the other one, may be, on the life-pre- 
servers in the racks above; those valuable 
life- preservers which are invariably out of 
order and unattainable if an accident occurs. 
Nor was this espionage abated at meal-time. 
We went to dinner at the same hour and 
sat along side of each other. There a single 
movement convinced me that my companion 
had not been reared in the luxury he was now 
able to command, for whenever he used his 
napkin he bent his head forward as he must 
have done when a boy to meet a scant-cut 
table-cloth. So much for a solitary hint of 
earlier history. 

Not far away there seated himself with evi- 
dent reference to our position an entirely dif- 
ferent persecutor this time; one with scrupu- 
lously neat clothing, finely chiseled features 
and thoughtful brow, and, if I could judge by 
the way he carved his chicken, of firm and 
skillful hand. There was no communication 


~ between him and my neighbor across the table, 


except now and then u glance of partial recog- 
nition of each other’s presence, as though they 
were not total strangers. 

I became fascinated with the apparent mys- 
tery and could not but attempt to fathom it, 
feeling all the while half ashamed of my ill- 
concealed curiosity. At the landing at Albany, 
three men whom I had singled out as specially 
attached to my hero gathered somewhat closer 
about him than before, and I fully counted on 
seeing him led off by officers of the law who 
should have been notified to apprehend so im- 
portant a fugitive. Of what had he been guilty ? 
Was it that he was making a bee-line for Can- 
ada, that ready refuge for a certain class of 
felons, or were the evidences of his guilt gath- 
ering about him so rapidly and so unmistaka- 
bly that he would not be permitted to pass the 
happy boundary which meant his freedom; or 
was there some worse crime than forgery or 
defaleation on his conscience and on his track 
that was hounding to the death? I thought 
over the more henious offenses in the category 
of crime, any of which might pertain to this 
ease. There was no telling. I was confident 
I was to be separated from my unhappy com- 
panion. The Rataplan House, with its boun- 
tiful table well known to all travelers, was to be 
my lot and his possibly a prison cell. 

Judge of my surprise when I saw him also 
register his name close to mine, and that name, 
you may be sure I was bound to see it, was 


Holmes. Here was a ray of light. The feat- 
ures of my old college acquaintance became 
outlined through his hirsute exterior now that 
I knew who he was, and with a great sense of 
relief, as though a court of justice had pro- 
nounced him innocent after an exhaustive 
trial, I clapped him on the shoulder, intro- 
duced myself, and greeted him warmly. 

In a few moments we were talking of the 
old times and old friends and with a certain 
dash at our present estates. My story was 
quickly told. The books I fondled now were 
the day-book and the cash- book, with the 
ledger as chief book of reference instead of the 
Latin dictionary. But his experience was the 
thing that interested me most, and I felt that 
what I had imparted must prove a poor quid 
pro quo. There was a slight tinge of the old 
reserve as I propounded a few questions, al- 
though there certainly could not be the same 
cause for it as before, for I have said his per- 
sonal outfit and general style in which he trav- 
eled betrayed ample means. My curiosity, by 
no means satisfied with simple identification, I 
determined should be satisfied to the utmost, 
if possible, before I went to bed that night. 

“ My history,” he premised, “ has been rather 


‘a peculiar one. You know my old fondness for 


travel. I had hardly hoped ever to be in posi- 
tion to gratify it; but my father dying shortly 
after I left college betrayed the fact that in- 
stead of being poverty stricken, as his family 
supposed, he had been saving and scrimping 
all the while to keep up a large life insurance 
of which we were altogether ignorant. A for- 
tune could not have come more suddenly or un- 
expectedly to me had it dropped from the sky. 

“In the twinkling of an eye my circum- 
stances were changed and the whole outlook 
of my life different. The effect was not merely 
one of personal gratification at being able to 
follow my own fancy as to a career, but there 
grew upon me with all the strength of beredi- 
tary instinct a determination to follow my 
father’s footsteps as a benefactor in my death. 
Being a comparatively young man, the premi- 
ums would, I argued, be light, and, moreover, 
I could begin in a moderate way. My other 
ventures prospered, and as they prospered I in- 
creased my insurance. As the miser counts his 
gold greedily, so I ofttimes fingered over the 
neatly folded policies which were already mine, 
and counted up their full value and dreamt of 
the beneficent results which should one of these 
days flow from their realization. 

“Strange as it may seem, I had as much en- 
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joyment from the imaginary post-mortem dis- 
tribution of my wealth, a wealth which should 
become available only by the final act of my 
existence, as most have in the actual possession 
of life itself. 

“The Scriptural inquiry of the revised ver- 
sion, ‘ What shall a man give in exchange for 
his life?’ seemed to have found in my soul its 
answer, viz., a large legacy of insurance money 
to posterity. In short, it became a passion with 
me to be the most heavily insured man that 
ever lived, and I stretched the limits of the 
companies to their utmost tension with my 
risks. As the insurance piled up, so my plans 
grew more extensive, a university modeled af- 
ter a new plan should be founded on my grave, 
and charitable institutions, to say nothing of my 
nearest relatives, should rise up, when I could 
no longer do so for myself, and call me blessed.” 

An eager listener as he elaborated his pro- 
jects, I chimed in an occasional “ Yes,” or some 
other conventional form of assent. The idea 
was an entirely novel one to me, and on hasty 
consideration of it, it seemed to be an excellent 
use of one’s money. Here he was firmly fixed 
ona rock foundation of the various Equitables, 
Mutuals, Tontines, and Benefits qualified by the 
main States of the Union, and fairly boxing the 
compass, Whose names are rendered amply fa- 
miliar to every one of us by the frequent visits 
of the agents with their tabular statements of 
unique advantages. “There can be no draw- 
back to this,” I said. “It is setting up a dead 
certain thing on the future.” I fancied I must 
have been deceived by appearances while aboard 
the boat. There was nothing more harmless 
than an ambition of this sort. 

“You are mistaken,” exclaimed he with 
warmth. “Any excess implies a penalty. 
What became a devouring passion with me 
has brought its burdens, and as I yield more 
completely to the passion so the burdens have 
become more heavy and grievous to be borne. 
I feel tempted day by day to throw them off, 
only that I can not bring my mind to sacrifice 
my favorite schemes now so long nurtured.” 

I begged for an explanation. 

“Do you not see,” responded he, “insured, 
as I am, for a million dollars or more, that 
my life is too valuable to the insurance compa- 
nies to be lost if there be a possible way to pre- 
serve it. Every day that I live is money in 
their pockets, or rather in their safety vaults. I 
first became aware that other people were tak- 
ing a lively interest in my existence when bath- 
ing one day at Long Branch. I had been car- 


ried far beyond my depth by the undertow and 
I had no idea of how my strength was wasted 
until I headed for the shore. I thought I was 
gone for good, but unexpectedly a bold swim- 
mer came to my relief and brought me safe to 
shore. I was profuse in my thanks and offered 
to reward him handsomely, but his manner per- 
suaded me that it was his duty rather than any 
philanthropic motive that prompted the rescue. 
Shortly afterward, while traveling in the West, 
I think in Texas, the stage was halted by road 
agents and our lives imperiled. Two of the 
passengers, however, immediately transformed 
themselves into thoroughly armed guards, and 
the attack was repulsed at the enemy’s cost. 
But I hardly realized the extent to which I 
was cared for until one day, choking at the ta- 
ble, my neighbor on the left sprang to my assist- 
ance and extricated an offending fish bone. My 
independence had gone forever. I was not per- 
mitted to ascend the Alps without the now indis- 
pensable companion. If I wanted to see ‘ Life 
in the Metropolis,’ as the play-bills put it, and 
take in the characteristic quarters of old Lon- 
don or Paris, there must needs be go with me a 
slugger who might give odds to John Sullivan; 
and you have no idea how dark the shadow of 
a shield over one’s head till you have walked 
beneath it for years. Insurance companies by 
mutual agreement simply paid the expenses of 
these life-preservers in human form. It is sus- 
ceptible of simple arithmetical demonstration. 
The interest on a million dollars at the legal 
rate is about one hundred and sixty-five dollars 
per day to say nothing of the accumulating in- 
terest upon it unpaid. This would procure fair 
talent in the way of swimmer, slugger, and sur- 
geon, and pays their traveling expenses as well 
when they were called upon to move. When 
on the water I am in the care of the first, on 
shore he turns me over to the second as the 
captain turns over to the mate his vessel in 
port. And I might multiply instances of where 
my appointed guardians have stepped between 
me and harm until you would fancy I was re- 
citing afresh the ‘Transmigrations of Indur,’ 
that story of Mrs. Barbauld which entranced 
us when we were children. 

« But this,” he continued, “is only one phase 
of the interest I excite. My health has become 
a matter of far too much concern to those for 
whose benefit it is supposed to be insured. The 
institutions which have been apprised of their 
position as beneficiaries at my death seem to 
exist in an unpleasantly expectant attitude, and 
the prayers of the managers are rather for my 
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prosperity, I fancy, than for my long life. They 
have actually gone so far when I might be in- 
disposed to incur extra expenses and be sorely 
put to it to meet the same on my recovery. My 
relatives, too, whom I visited, always seemed 
to me to be engaged in wondering why some 
lucky circumstance did not carry me off. 
Plenty of people were dying daily who could 
not half so well be spared. It may be fancy, 
but the unhappy idea pursues me nevertheless. 
Alas, they have no conception how hard at work 
the companies are to save me! Here you see 
are two opposing, not to say contending influ- 
ences—one desiring and insisting on the main- 
tenance of my life, the other secretly, if not 
openly, craving its end. The poor doctor, 
whose practice can not be limited to surgery, is 
with me always. There he is now, watching lest 
I burn another strong cigar ere I go to bed.” 
I saw that he was tired, and we parted. In 
the morning early I was off, and we met no 
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more. Poor Holmes! the burden he spoke of 
so feelingly was too much for him. Death 
came soon despite all precautions, and last 
May I read his simple obituary. He had pro- 
vided against publicity of his career or his idio- 
syncrasy, which became an extremely distaste- 
ful subject to him at the last. The labors of 
guardians ceased, and the only noteworthy re- 
minder of his history turned up when a volu- 
ble and most persistent lightning - calculator 
dropped in on me a few days ago. Taking him 
for a likely customer, I lent him the closest at- 
tention during the skirmishing that usually pre- 
cedes business, when he developed into an in- 
surance agent, without the one redeeming fea- 
ture of blotters. From him I secured the paper 
which I here submit, with the explanation that 
Sarah D, Holmes was a favorite cousin of the 
deceased, and that ten other checks of equal 
amounts were distributed among his heirs and 
beneficiaries at his death. W. R. Belknap. 
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THE WAR IN MISSOURI. 


THe BATTLE oF LEXINGTON. 


N the 12th day of September we encamped 
0 in the environs of Lexington. The en- 
campments fairly surrounded the place, and 
encompassed the town. The foraging parties, 
of which the militia and Home guards were 
the most expert, being valiant in pillage, were 
confined for the time to the city and their can- 
tonments, unless they crossed the Missouri and 
laid that region under contribution. The en- 


emy still held the river in front of the town. - 


I did not continue to mess with the surgeon- 
general, because the Third division, under Col- 
onel Congreve Jackson, with which I served, 
had a delightful camp in a meadow in front 
of the mansion of General William Shields, 
where, after placing sentinels over his prem- 
ises, so that the family were not unnecessarily 
annoyed or disturbed, we were soon domesti- 
cated at his hospitable table. 

Our lines were tightly drawn around the 
landward side of the city. General Price 
made his headquarters in the fair-grounds, 
and on the day following we felt the enemy, 
who appeared to be vigilant and active. We 
could not then press him, for Price was wait- 
ing for percussion caps, and felt the necessity 
of economizing in that necessary ammunition, 
for fear of being pressed into a general battle. 
A moderate supply having reached us from 
Arkansas by special courier, we pressed inward 
on the 14th. The first skirmishing was done 
by our pickets, and was attended by some cas- 
ualties. The next day found us early at work, 
and we had a very sharp skirmish in a corn- 
field, where we were suddenly fired on by Mul- 
ligan’s light infantry, deployed as skirmishers, 
and had a severe fight with their main body. 
They held their ground that day like good sol- 
diers, and some of our wounded fell into their 
hands. 

The morning following I learned that Ma- 
jor George K. Dills, whom I had known as a 
boy in Cynthiana, Kentucky, had been kined 
in acharge in the corn-field, and at the sug- 
gestion of his brother I asked General Price 
for a flag of truce to go in after his body, to 
insure decent burial for the satisfaction of his 
relatives. I was made the bearer of the flag, 
with a suitable unarmed escort. On the verge 
of the enemy’s lines, at an outpost they held 
in a school-house, I was met by the commander 


of some Federal troops. He recognized me, 
and with some ado held in control his troops, 
who were on the point of firing on us without 
orders. It was Major Becker, of the Home 
guards, and he reminded me of our former 
acquaintance, when I had traveled with him 
in the stage from Brunswick to Carrollton, and 
he was the driver. After stating my business 
the major detained us in a house convenient 
till he could refer my mission to his immediate 
commander. I also sent my compliments to 
Colonel Peabody. In a short time I was as- 
sured Dills was alive, though severely wound- 
ed, and quartered with some Southern people, 
where he had all proper attentions from their 
surgeons, and was well nursed. I was permit- 
ted to see him, and taken under due surveil- 
lance to the house of Mr. Silas Silver, when I 
found him heavier by an ounce ball and twelve 
buck-shot in his bowels; but more in danger 
of dying of love for his fair nurse than from 
his wounds. Dills was then a fresh widower 
“for the second time,” and probably the nurs- 
ing acted as a counter-irritant, and helped him 
back to life, and led to his recovery from fear- 
ful wounds. By the time I had made my visit 
and returned to where my escort were quar- 
tered, a severe rain had set in, and I found 
Colonel Peabody waiting for me. He was 
armed cap-a-pie, with a bottle of whisky. 
Seeing that I was in a not very presentable 
condition, having had no baggage to speak of 
for three months, he loaned me a pair of pan- 
taloons and a clean shirt, without committing 
treason to the Federal government, though he 
gave aid and comfort to an enemy. LI after- 
ward, when Peabody was our prisoner, and 
badly wounded, returned his loan of the whisky 
and forwarded letters to his friends in Boston, 
without any flagrant violation of duty. 
General Harris's division, under his per- 
sonal command, having crossed the Missouri 
at Cambridge on the 11th, had come up with 
us by easy marches across the counties of Sa- 
line and Lafayette. We were in full strength, 
and General Price determined to press the 
enemy. We were under arms the following 
morning on all sides. As we advanced with 
skirmishers deployed, the enemy fell back prac- 
tically into his entrenchments on the campus 
of the Masonic College, still preserving, how- 
ever, his communications with the river. There 
were some sharp shirmishes on the part of the 
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enemy on that day, and one or two sallies from 
the works. We held our ground, however, and 
utilized some of the neighboring houses, from 
which our sharp-shooters sent in a deadly fire 
over his parapets. In the meantime General 
Harris, with a strong detachment under Col- 
onels Rives and Martin Green and Major 
Winston, moved down to the steamboat land- 
ing and established himself there. Bledsoe 
placed his battery in a favorable position, and 
Guibor, with four pieces in battery, assailed 
him from our right, or the landward side of 
the campus. Mulligan, seeing what use we 
were likely to make of two buildings in front 
of his earth-works, and in easy gunshot, fired 
red-hot shot into them and set them on fire. 
One of them belonged to Mr. Thomas Wal- 
lace, a Union man, and the other to Mrs. But- 
ler, a widow. They were entirely consumed. 

On the 16th Harris, in force, took possession 
of the river bank and cut off the beleaguered 
garrison from access to water for their cavalry 
horses, as well as for other purposes. The only 
supply of water left them was a half-filled cis- 
tern inside. They very soon showed signs of 
distress for water, for our pickets detected some 
camp women coming out from the earth-works 
to some springs in our front, relying on the 
chivalry of the Missourian not to fire on a pet- 
ticoat. These springs were in the bottom of a 
ravine, about halfway between their parapet 
and our line. Bledsoe’s battery, commanded 
by Emmet McDonald, for Bledsoe had been 
wounded at Drywood, with hot shot, and Gui- 
bor, with two pieces commanded by Churchill 
Clark, a young cadet from West Point, who 
had joined us, made several breaches in the 
college building, and rendered it untenable. 
There was one other building in near prox- 
imity to it, a small house formerly used for a 
primary school, from which was hung out the 
yellow flag of a hospital. The fire of the ar- 
tillery and the sharp-shooters had done much 
damage, especially in killing their cavalry 
horses. The weather had become intensely 
warn, and the decay of so many dead horses, 
which they could not bury or otherwise dispose 
of, occasioned a great stench, so that, as they 
could not afford to kill them themselves, they 
were all turned loose on the town and fell into 
our hands. 

At the landing General Harris had found 
good quarters in a hemp warehouse. General 
Price determined to utilize the bales of hemp 
found in it for movable field-works. With 
some labor they were rolled up the hill and 


made to do duty as fortifications. A line of 
sharp-shooters behind them began to be for- 
midable to the enemy on the north side of the 
campus. These bales of hemp, weighing some 
four hundred pounds each, needed only a few 
buckets of water poured on them to weigh a 
half ton, and become as solid and heavy as 
lead. 

Near the northwest corner of the enemy’s 
works was the mansion of Mr. Oliver Ander- 
son, which was accessible to the enemy, and 
oceupied by the Federal troops. The Ander- 
son house was surprised and taken by storm, 
but on the same day it was retaken by « sally- 
ing party of Mulligan’s men, after a desperate 
fight, on which occasion three soldiers were 
killed after they had laid down their arms. 
The enemy did not destroy it, expecting to 
hold it, and on the following morning Harris 
recaptured it after a severe conflict, in which 
the bayonet was freely used. This was ren- 
dered more practicable because Harris had got- 
ten, almost without loss or accident, his hemp 
field-works in position to do duty as rifle-pits, 
and prevented reinforcements from the garri- 
son within the intrenchments. 

When General Harris took possession of the 
landing he seized such river transportation as 
the Federals had left there, among them Hin- 
kle’s ferry-boat. Price learned that General 
Sturges had been ordered to move on the north 
side of the river from Fort Leavenworth with 
all his available force to reinforce Colonel Mul- 
ligan, and availed himself of this transportation 
to throw across to the north side of the river 
about twelve hundred cavalry, with orders to 
watch for General Sturges and keep a lookout 
for the enemy’s possible appearance from the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, then the 
only completed railway in the State. This 
body of cavalry was, I think, commanded by 
General Slack. Sturges had moved across the 
counties of Platte and Clay, and was about en- 
tering Ray County, north of Lexington, when 
Slack came up with him, compelling him to 
make a precipitate retreat, leaving behind him 
his tents and considerable baggage. While 
Sturgis was on this expedition, a body of re- 
cruits, about one thousand, from the north- 
western part of the State and in the near vi- 
cinity of Fort Leavenworth, rendezvoused in 
Clay County, and under command of Colonels 
Rout and Winston, after a sharp skirmish with 
a detachment of the enemy, crossed the Mis- 
souri River at the Blue Mills, about six miles 
below Liberty Landing. They marched across 
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Jackson County to Lexington and reported to 
General Price. 

I ought to have stated that, upon retiring 
into his works, being unwilling to resort to the 
dastardly expedient of making a breast- work 
of the bodies of innocent non-combatants and 
civilians, or to expose them to unnecessary and 
undeserved danger, Mulligan had released from 
confinement Colonel Dobbyns and the other 
hostages seized by the Home guards and held 
by his predecessor. They had reported to Gen- 
eral Price at an early day during the siege. 

On the 20th day of September, in the after- 
noon, the stubborn garrison invested on all 
sides, and enduring an almost incessant can- 
nonade from our artillery, their earth-works 
exposed to our sharp-shooters, without water, 
and suffering from the stench of dead horses, 
with two hundred and more sick and wounded 
in hospital, the only point in their inclosure re- 
spected by our shot, had held out with a hero- 
ism worthy a better fate. So closely invested 
they could make no effective sally and that re- 
inforcements could not reach and relieve them, 
they at last gave signs of weakening. Price 
had made his dispositions for a final effort to 
carry their works by assault. Every thing was 
prepared and every body in position. The hemp 
bales were pushed up almost to their parapets, 
the artillery in position, and all arranged for a 
final struggle, when Colonel Mulligan hung 
out the white flag and our firing ceased. His 
forces stacked arms and were marched out to 
the number of near three thousand five hundred 
men. The “green field and sunburst” of Ire- 
land was at the head of his column, and it with 
the stars and stripes was furled in deference to 
our victory. 

General Price paroled the soldiers and offi- 
cers, although he knew their government 
would not allow them to observe it—all ex- 
cept Colonel Mulligan, who was unwilling to 
give his word, for the reason he knew the 
United States authorities would not recognize 
it as binding. He became, with his excellent 
wife, the guest of General Price, and remained 
with him till after the retreat to Neosho, where 
he was exchanged. The wounded and sick 
were moved into Lexington and comfortably 
quartered in hospitals till they were sent to the 
Federal lines, paroled like,the other prisoners. 
Mulligan’s government recognized his regard 
for his personal honor in refusing his parole by 
not promoting him as he deserved for his gal- 
lant defense till after his death a few months 
subsequently. 


Among the captured was Father Butler, a 
Catholic priest, who was chaplain to the Irish 
regiment. He became the guest of Colonel 
Joseph Kelly, and celebrated mass at Kelly’s 
tent the morning following. He did more; he 
gathered together the Catholics of our army, 
heard their confessions, enjoined penances, and 
gave them the holy communion. His holy 
calling was exercised among friends and foes 
alike, and he visited the sick, wounded, and 
dying of his faith with like Catholic impar- 
tiality. 

From General Price’s report of the battle to 
Governor Jackson, quoted from “ War of the 
Rebellion: Original Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies,” Series I, vol. iii, pages 
184, 185, published by the United States au- 
thorities: 

“ After 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th, and 
after fifty-two hours continuous firing, a white flag 
was displayed by the enemy on the point nearest 
Colonel Green's position, and shortly afterward an- 
other was displayed opposite to Colonel Rives’s. I 
immediately ordered a cessation of all firing on our 
part, and sent forward one of my staff officers to as- 
certain the object of the flag, and to open negotia- 
tions with the enemy, if such should be their desire. 
It was finally, after some delay, agreed by Colonel 
Marshall and the officers associated with him by Col- 
onel Mulligan, that the United States forces should 
lay down their arms and surrender themselves as 
prisoners of war. The terms, having been made 
known, were ratified by me and immediately car- 
ried into effect.” 


The entire loss in this series of engage- 
ments was twenty-five killed and seventy- 
two wounded. The enemy’s loss was much 
greater. 


“The visible fruits of this almost bloodless victory 
are very great: about 3,500 prisoners, among whom 
are Colonels Mulligan, Marshall, Peabody, White, 
and Grover, Major Van Horn, and 118 other commis- 
sioned officers, five pieces of artillery, and two mor- 
tars, over 3,000 stands of arms, a large number of 
sabers, about 750 horses, many sets of cavalry equip- 
ments, wagons, teams, and ammunition, more than 
$100,000 worth of commissary stores, and a large 
amount of other property. In addition to this I 
recovered the great seal of the State and the public 
records, which had been stolen from their proper 
custodian, and almost $900,000 in money, of which 
the bank at this place had been robbed, and I have 
caused to be returned to it. ’ 

“This victory has demonstrated the fitness of citi- 
zen soldiers for the tedious operations of a siege as 
well as fora dashing charge. They lay for fifty-two 
hours in the open air without tents or covering, re- 
gardless of rain and sun, and in the very presence of a 
watchful and desperate foe, manfully repelling every 
assault, and patiently awaiting any orders to storm 
the fortifications. No general ever commanded a 
braver ora better army. It is composed of the best 
blood and the bravest men of Missouri,”’ 
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Claiborne F. Jackson, Governor of Missouri, 
joined us in a day or two after we commenced 
operations befure Lexington. Here he was 
joined by his children, and had for some little 
time the society of his family. He issued a 
proclamation on the 21st of September, recit- 
ing the invasion of the sovereign State of Mis- 
souri by the armies of the Federal government, 
who were then in possession of Jefferson City, 
and called the legislature to meet in special 
and extraordinary session at Neosho, in Nelson 
County, on the 21st day of October, 1861. 

General Fremont ordered General Jim Lane 
on the 18th to make a diversion in favor of 
Mulligan. This diversion was made in this 
manner. On the same day that Lexington fell 
and Mulligan surrendered to Price, there oc- 
curred on the border of Missouri and Kansas, 
near the northwest corner of Cass County and 
the southwest of Jackson, one of those dis- 
graceful events that characterized the border 
war as the most infamous of American history. 
It was a scandal on American civilization and 
a disgrace to the cause of the Union. 

On that border there had formerly been a 
feeling of hostility, on the part of the Missou- 
rians who had early settled there with their 
slave property, to the organization of Kansas 
as a territory and its admission as a State. The 
violent opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
was the result of a feeling of insecurity to their 
property and social institutions, and had, as all 
will recollect, produced trouble and bloodshed 
in the territory. The frauds perpetrated by 
both parties in settling emigrants and carry- 
ing elections to determine the institutions of 
the inchoate State had at one time produced a 
condition of things bordering on war. John 
Brown had been defeated at Ossawatomie, when 
Missourians with organized forces from the 
Southern States had endeavored to repel the 
settlement of Kansas by persons whom they 
deemed inimical to their social and business 
interests, and who were believed, and in many 
instances known, to have been sent as emissa- 
ries to vote and not as permanent residents. 
The power, influence, and wealth of the North- 
ern States had been successful in securing the ad- 
mission of Kansas as a free State, and when that 
was done the Missourians yielded their cause 
and submitted to the apparently expressed will 
of the people. Probably no better evidence of 
the grace and good faith with which they sub- 
mitted to the decision is needed, than the fact 
that, in the presidential contest of 1860, Mis- 
souri cast her electoral vote for Stephen A. 


Douglas, the author of the Kansas - Nebraska 
bill, and the expounder of the obnoxious the- 
ory of “Squatter Sovereignty.” The vote of 
Missouri was, I think, the only vote Mr. Doug- 
las received in the electoral college. 

The good faith of the Missourians is further 
evidenced by the constant good offices by the 
people on the border extended to the new, act- 
ual settlers along the line on the Kansas side. 
The Kansas squatters were poor, and the Mis- 
sourians afforded them the aid and neighborly 
offices so honorably characteristic of the settlers 
of a newcountry. They loaned them seed corn 
and assisted them in opening their farms, helped 
to subsist them till they could make a crop and 
open their lands. There was known to exist 
the kindest feeling toward actual emigrants, 
but of course no admiration of or good feeling 
toward the fanatics and reckless adventurers 
who were constantly exciting sectional preju- 
dices and inciting to acts of predatory hostility 
against Missouri. 

The fall before the border had been in a con- 
stant state of excitement, and murder, arson, 
and outrage, always ancillary to pillage, had 
been practiced under the auspices of Colonel 
Montgomery. Montgomery had invaded Mis- 
souri in the fall and winter of 1860, and the 
Governor had felt it necessary to call out in 
November the militia, under General Frost, to 
drive them out of the State. It was on this 
border and in this particular neighborhood, in 
Jackson and Cass counties, that Charles Quan- 
trell performed his first exploit in exposing and 
defeating a lawless predatory excursion into 
Jackson County, ostensibly to liberate slaves, 
but really for pillage and murder. The irreg- 
ular bands of marauders, to whom had been 
given the name of “Jayhawkers,” had little 
other sentiment in their warfare or object than 
plunder. That they could not forgive their 
neighbors of Missouri for holding slaves was 
the ostensible pretense in most cases upon 
which they assumed the right to rob and burn 
and outrage. There were, it was true, some 
with whom the sentiment amounted to fanati- 
cism, who belonged to the same class with the 
old Puritan, who was never to be reconciled to 
“the Apocrypha in the Bible.” 

On the same day, as I have stated, that Mul- 
ligan surrendered, Jayhawkers, or Kansas mi- 
litia, in the service of the United States, made 
a sudden incursion into Cass and Jackson coun- 
ties. They were from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred strong, commanded by General James 
Lane, then a United States Senator from Kan- 
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sas, Colonel Jennison, and the noted Mont- 
gomery. They commenced a series of mur- 
ders and outrages, perpetrated with a refined 
cruelty and bravado that would have shamed 
the savage atrocity of the wild Apaches. They 
killed, in the presence of their families and 
neighbors, Robert Hunter, John V. Sublett, 
Dr. Goodson, a man named Irving, and two 
others, having first had each man dig his 
own grave. Every thing of value was carried 
off that they could transport. Cattle, horses, 
wagons loaded with provisions, money, arms, 
and all articles of value, were taken away, and 
what was left was consigned to the flames. 
Women, with young infants in their arms, 
had to escape from their blazing homes; the 
sick, the aged, and the helpless young were 
driven out, and the neighborhood made a deso- 
lation. Thomas Sublett, a lieutenant in Eugene 
Irving’s regiment, who was then at home, and 
brother of the one just mentioned as killed, fled 
on his horse, but halted to witness the destruc- 
tion. He counted seventeen houses blazing at 
once from his position on the high prairie, as 
he turned his face to go to Price’s army. The 
Jayhawkers burnt the village of Morristown, 
which they had pillaged in the month of June. 
This town was about ten miles west of Harri- 
sonville. A belt of country some six miles 
wide and fifteen miles long was burnt and pil- 
laged by this marauding command, led by a 
United States Senator and officers receiving 
pay from the Federal authorities. It was this 
particular atrocity, and others that succeeded 
it, till in 1864, Ewing’s General Order, No. 11, 
made a strip fifty miles wide like the Palatinate 
under Louis XIV, that made the Youngers, 
the Jameses, Bill Anderson, and Quantrell pos- 
sible. Younger’s own family suffered outrage 
in this raid of Federal “ Jayhawkers.” 

By the time the garrison of the enemy fell 
into our hands there had arrived and re- 
ported to General Price in regiments, com- 
panies, squads, and individuals, a large army 
of recruits. Could he have sustained himself 
there, which would have been possible if the 
army under Ben McCulloch, with its appoint- 
ments and munitions, had moved promptly up 
to his support, he could have put into the 
field forty thousand Missourians. "With these 
and McCulloch’s troops he would have soon 
had an effective army of fifty thousand men, 
enough of them sufficiently veteran troops to 
have seasoned and molded the raw recruits 
into steady soldiers. 

From all parts of the State, even the most 


remote and exposed, they continued to come, 
and another success would probably have given 
him a hundred thousand men. He was visited 
by many distinguished citizens, eminent in 
politics and the learned professions; some of 
them Union men, who could not but feel a 
personal sympathy with their fellow-citizens, 
though a sense of life-long loyalty, and doubt 
of the policy of Governor Jackson, committed 
them to the Union cause. The difference in 
sentiment and opinion did not destroy their 
personal sentiments. This can readily be un- 
derstood when we know that General Frank 
Blair avowed, after the war, that he had al- 
ways been in personal sympathy with his kin- 
dred and blood of the South, although he was 
ready to sacrifice all and every consideration 
to the preservation of the Union. It is re- 
ported of General Blair that, after the war, he 
said, of the test oath in the Drake constitution, 
that it contained eighty different and distinct 
perjuries, and could only be taken by one who 
was ready to forswear his manhood. General 
Doniphan, who had served with him in the 
Mexican war, was in our camp to visit General 
Price, although he had declined a command of 
one of our divisions under the military bill. 
Old men and young, matrons and maidens, 
persons of every calling and walk in life, came 
into camp, some on missions of mercy, and to 
visit sick and wounded relatives, others im- 
pelled by curiosity. The young men mostly 
enlisted; many of the older and more capa- 
ble sought positions and promotion. As, after 
the battle of Wilson Creek, the veteran ranks 
had been depleted by the granting of leaves 
of absence and furloughs to officers and sol- 
diers, that they might bring back more re- 
cruits, their mission was now bearing fruits. 
There were many who sought our camp in the 
day of our triumph, who fell away and walked 
with us no more when in calamity and exile. 
Some of them joined the enemy in his success, 
and led battalions against us. 

Among the spoils of our victory surren- 
dered by Colonel Mulligan, as stated by Gen- 
eral Price in his report, was $985,000 in 
money, belonging to the Farmers Bank, of 
Lexington. This had been seized by Mulli- 
gan’s predecessor to prevent it from falling 
into Price’s hands. When turned over it was 
$15,000 short in count. But Mulligan, who 
wished to have clean hands, followed it up and 
had it restored. The owners of the money, 
of course, were Union men as well as South- 
ern, and General Price, with honest impar- 
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tiality, treated them all as friends and citizens 
of the State for which he was fighting, and 
restored it to the owners without using a cent. 
It was, I believe, the first instance of the doc- 
trine of post liminium, as laid down in the 
law of nations, being applied, and that by the 
leader of a so-called lawless rebellion in the 
service of a State having no recognized na- 
tional existence. The application of this doc- 
trine was on the theory that the Union forces 
were the public enemy. 

It may be thought that with the effective 
force in hand General Price might have been 
more active during the few days he found it 
safe to remain in Lexington. The business of 
organization could have gone on, and kis im- 
portunate correspondence with McCulloch, ask- 
ing aid and co-operation, need not have inter- 
fered with the active employment of the troops 
or the capture of other towns from the domi- 
nation of Home guards. But this is easily ex- 
plained in one word, caps! The capture of 
Mulligan’s command left him scarcely two 


rounds of percussion caps, and what he could 
get from various sources by smugglers through 
the enemy’s lines, from St. Louis and elsewhere, 
together with the small supply brought by cou- 
rier from Arkansas, was not more than suffi- 
cient to supply the daily waste. He therefore 
presented a bold front till his information of 
the enemy’s movements impressed him with 
the necessity of active movements to corre- 
spond with the disposition made and being 
made by General Fremont. To this end he 
called in such outposts and recruiting parties 
as were in immediate reach, and prepared to 
move southward on the 2d of October. It 
was with many regrets our army prepared to 
obey orders. The abandonment of the Mis- 
souri to the enemy, and our compromised 
friends to the mercies of the Federal militia, 
caused sorrow, but it was with more sorrow 
we thought of the necessary parting with our 
hospitable friends, whose open houses and 
abounding tables had made us of their fam- 


ilies. Richard H. Musser. 


DOWN THE OCHLAWAHA. 


The sun has risen, golden fair, 
Above the wide Floridian woods, 
And flung its beams down aisles of air 
Athwart the sylvan solitudes. 


My boat is launched: I grasp the oars 
And swiftly seek the middle tide; 
Then past the flowery, shelving shores, 
Adown the placid stream I glide. 


Through wide savannas, where the grass 

In wandering winds waves lush and green, 
O’er gleaming water, smooth as glass, 

I reach the forest’s tangled screen. 


Palms lift their fan-like fronds above 
As though to clasp the azure wall; 
And birds that know the songs of love 

From marshy coverts softly call. 


In creeks, by sinuous creepers hid, 
The saurian lurks to seize his prey, 
And, laughing leaves and boughs amid, 
Chameleons turn from green to gray. 


"Round slender boles the drowsy snakes 
Their shining, scaly coils entwine, 

While, slanting through the blooming brakes, 
The amber morning sunrays shine. 


With every fragrant breath I feel 
My muscles lose their sturdy power, 
And subtly through my fibers steal 
The orient sweetness of the hour; 


Until in languorous joy I lift 

No more the softly-dripping oars, 
But on and on serenely drift 

Between the cypress-bordered shores; 


And dream of days whose star has paled 
Beyond our wide horizon’s marge, 
When mighty Caliph Haroun sailed 


Down Tigris in a golden barge! 


Clinton Scollard. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF LOUISVILLE. 


T can not be said that we did not have suffi- 
] cient warning. The handwriting had been 
written upon the wall of every city in the 
United States for years; but we failed to see 
it, or, seeing it, failed to believe in it. So our 
cup of sorrow was indeed full when presented 
to our lips, and we had to drink it to the very 
last and bitterest dregs. 

Ever since the memorable riots of 1877, the 
preparation for the inevitable struggle between 
capital and labor had been going on, but going 
on in a most one-sided way; for while labor 
had been steadily and carefully organizing, 
capital had been getting more and more di- 
vided. Overproduction in every manufactur- 
ing line was followed naturally by a cutting 
down of profits, a necessity for doing business 
at any cost, an increase of jealousy and distrust 
between rival manufacturers, and an utter want 
of concert on the part of capital. Labor or- 
ganizations, on the contrary, had been care- 
fully and steadily centralizing and uniting 
their various unions, until now, in the winter 
of 1886-87, at a signal from the chiefs of the 
Knights of Labor, not a hammer would be 
lifted, not a stroke of work done in all the nu- 
merous manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try from St. Paul to New Orleans, and from 
San Francisco to New York. Their organiza- 
tions embraced every railroad and every street- 
car railroad in the country; and their power 
was practically unlimited. Heretofore, if a 
strike occurred in his foundry, the manufac- 
turer had only to deal with that particular 
branch of his business; but now, if the Knights 
of Labor Committee learned that his foundry- 
men had a grievance, and it was not promptly 
redressed at their dictation, not only the mold- 
ers stopped work, but the workmen in the 
machine-shops, the blacksmith shop, the wood- 
room, every man in his employ stopped his 
work and went out until the Knights of Labor 
ordered him back. The manfacturer could ship 
nothing, for the railroad workmen were all 
members of the Association. He could get 
no material for the same reason. Not a team- 
ster even would haul a load of coke or coal 
for him. There was no denying it, he had 
either to submit to the dictation of Knights 
of Labor or stop manufacturing. It took but 
little thought to determine which step he had 
better take. His all was in his business, he 
could not be idle for any great length of 
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time without being ruined. As a general 
tule, he gave in, and became the slave of 
the workingmen’s union. Some few rebelled 
and preferred relinquishing their business for- 
ever to carrying it on under such dictation. 
But they were not many, and their dropping 
out was only looked upon by their fellow man- 
ufacturers as giving them a wider field for the 
sale of their own goods. Alas! how short- 
sighted a view to take! With every successful 
strike the demands of the Knights of Labor in- 
creased, higher wages, shorter hours, the elec- 
tion of their own foremen and superintendents, 
and supreme control of the hiring and dis- 
charge of men, ete. The result was not long 
in coming. October 1, 1886, the great McCor- 
mick Harvester Manufacturing Company qui- 
etly announced to the American world that for 
some time back it had been in treaty with the 
Government of the Republic of Mexico for the 
removal of their factory to that country; that 
they had received and accepted the most flat- 
tering terms; that their new buildings were 
already completed and ready for occupation 
in that country; that they had a few of their 
old staunch workmen who were going with 
them; and that they already had over one 
thousand foreign and American workmen 
waiting for them in their new field of action. 
True, they had not nearly the facilities as yet 
in Mexico which they had in Chicago, but all 
these disadvantages were more than counter- 
balanced by the freedom from the tyranny of 
the Knights of Labor which existed in this 
country. Their withdrawal alone threw nearly 
two thousand men out of employment. Every 
sewing-machine factory in the country had 
already taken their manufacturing business to 
Europe, and many other industries had closed 
down or moved away, unable to meet the ex- 
orbitant demands of the workingmen and for- 
eign competition at the same time. To show 
to what a pitch these demands had risen, one 
large manufacturing company in South Bend, 
Indiana, which has been forced again and again 
to raise the wages of their men and shorten 
their hours, at last in sheer desperation called 
all their hands together: 

“Now, men,” said the manager, “we have 
concluded to make the following proposition 
to you: We don’t want to lose all our plant, 
we will keep your wages just as they are, take 
six per cent per annum on our actual cash in- 
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vestment out of the profits of the year, and di- 
vide the rest of the net profits pro rata among 
you.” 

But, no; “there might be no profits left, the 
manufacturers must take that chance ;” mean- 
while they would strike for and get a still fur- 
ther advance in wages. “A bird in the hand 
was worth two in the bush.” And so it was 
over all the country. 

The winter of 1886-7 will long be remem- 
bered. Early in November heavy snow storms 
occurred in the North and Northwest, extend- 
ing quickly through the center and South, 
until by the middle of December the whole 
country from the Canadian line to Central 
Tennessee was under a heavy snow-blanket. 

Railroad and all other travel was almost com- 
pletely stopped for weeks. On Christmas day, 
1886, the heaviest and most long continued 
frost ever known in the Central and South- 
ern States commenced. Day after day it in- 
creased in intensity. Not a bird was left 
alive. The whole country seemed entombed 
and frozen up, and all nature seemed to hold 
her breath as if anticipating some fearful thing 
to happen. The distress throughout the coun- 
try was naturally great. The severe weather, 
united to the fact that many were out of em- 
ployment and earning nothing, brought suffer- 
ing and starvation to many a home that had 
never known it before. Lawlessness increased 
wonderfully; in the cities highway robberies 
were of daily and nightly occurrence. Riots 
and disturbances by mobs happened frequently, 
and it did not seem as if they could be stop- 
ped. ‘The police were insufficient; the riots 
were accidental; these things always happened 
during a hard winter.” With these platitudes 
the good citizens of the principal cities quieted 
their apprehensions. And so the long, dreary 
winter passed away, and spring and summer 
came. But still the trouble clung to the trade 
centers. At last, on Monday, the second day 
of July, 1887, the most terrific riots ever known 
in the history of the country broke out in the 
cities of New York and Chicago almost sim- 
ultaneously. In New York the street-railway 
employes had won a notable victory on a 
strike in February, 1886. Following the usual 
course, they had made further demands later 
on, which had been granted them, for the 
foolish railroad commissioners had pronounced 
the fiat that “Property had no rights where 
the public was concerned. The car companies 
must either run their cars or forfeit their fran- 
chises. The public could not be inconven- 


ienced by disputes between the companies and 
their employes.” This was all the strikers 
needed. After vainly trying to run their 
franchise car, insufficiently protected by the 
State which had ordered them to do so, the 
companies succumbed. They then agreed to 
all the demands of the rioters. Thenceforth it 
was a history of almost continuous demands 
from the men and yieldings from the stock- 
holders. But the last straw was finally put 
on. The men, on June 30th, demanded a fur- 
ther increase of twenty-five cents a day, a re- 
duction of time to eight hours for a day’s work, 
and the immediate discharge of the superin- 
tendent of the street railway. Forty-eight 
hours was allowed for decision. The stock- 
holders met, and recognizing the fact that they 
might as well give up every thing at once as 
have it torn from them by piecemeal, or else 
make a fight for their rights as men, they re- 
fused all further concessions, notified the city 
and State authorities that they looked to them 
for protection; and that they would start their 
ears with non-union men on the 2d of July. 
They attempted to do so; the police attempted 
to protect them, but in vain. More police 
were called out, but they were swept away 
like straws upon the ocean, Fortunately New 
York had a most superb and carefully looked- 
after militia, The city regiments had been 
confined to their various armories on the night 
of July 1st; and now, on July 2d, at noon, 
they were ordered out and concentrated at 
Union Square. Thence they marched north 
to meet a mob which was moving out with 
the avowed intention of burning every street- 
car stable in the city. In less than ten min- 
utes the meeting came. For once the city 
government did not hesitate. The mayor was 
with the troops. The rioters, who had paused 
for a moment in their mad career at the serried 
files of soldiers, the grinning mouths of the 
gatling guns, and the glistening bayonets, were 
commanded to disperse. Then a yell from their 
leaders, “The cannon! the cannon! get the can- 
non, boys!” a fierce rush from the mob, a cold, 
clear voice, like a trumpet call over the fearful 
noise, “ Fire!” and the crash of three hundred 
rifles and three gatling guns, as they swept the 
streets from curb to curb; then a fierce bayo- 
net charge, and a terrific fire upon the flanks 
of the mob from where separate bodies of 
troops had been sent to take them in flank 
from the side streets, and it was all over. 
Martial law was proclaimed and rigorously 
enforced for four weeks, then New York and 
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its workmen came to their senses; but over 
two thousand dead and wounded human be- 
ings was the price paid for liberty. 

In Chicago an immense railroad strike had 
been in progress for several days. Not a train 
was allowed to go out of or come into the city. 
The good citizens were getting desperate, and 
at 1 mass meeting declared that they, as special 
policemen, would protect the railroad people 
themselves. To offset this meeting the Knights 
of Labor called, next day, a mass meeting of 
all unemployed working-men, at the Base Ball 
Park, to protest against their ex-employers, and 
to take the necessary action to force the hold- 
ers of capital into submission. The usual an- 
archist and revolutionary speeches were made; 
the usual demands for “bread or blood,” and 
then the ery, “ Who will follow me and burn 
the houses and destroy the families of these 
grinders and oppressors!” In Jess than an 
hour fifty of the most costly residences in the 
the city were sacked and in flames. Then the 
military were called out. By rare judgment 
or good fortune two thousand regular soldiers 
were detained in Chicago by the railroad strike. 
When these men came upon the scene they 
meant business. The mob numbered over 
twenty thousand men, all armed more or less; 
but these regulars made the gutters fairly run 
with blood, until every vestige of riot in an 
organized shape was broken up. Then they 
held a drum-head court-martial, and hung some 
fifty rioters who had been caught red-handed. 

For many days after these events nothing 
in the shape of turbulence or riot was heard 
of in the city of Chicago. The quiet which 
fell upon the formerly loud-mouthed anarch- 
ists, the so-called redressers of the working- 
men’s wrongs, was more than ominous. The 
frothy meetings which had heretofore been 
held almost nightly were unheard of and im- 
possible under martial law; but they were suc- 
ceeded by a sullen, silent hatred, which lacked 
only the opportunity to cause blood and ruin 
once more to disfigure the streets of the Gar- 
den City. From henceforth the advocates of 
the working-men gave up calling them the vie- 
tims of oppression and tyranny; from now on 
they were martyrs. But, as the first terrible 
effects of these bloody riots and their swift 
punishment died out of the public mind, the 
country began once more to ring with the ap- 
peals of every cranky agitator for revenge 
upon the capitalists and employers of labor 
who had murdered their martyred brothers in 
New York and Chicago. All the influence 


of the cool-headed and conservative of the 
Knights of Labor and their allies, which had 
heretofore been predominant in their councils, 
appeared to be silenced in the maddening de- 
sire for revenge and retribution, and it needed 
but little prescience to see that we were stand- 
ing upon the edge of a voleano, 

Louisville at this period was most unfavor- 
ably situated to grapple or cope with any riot 
or disturbance of more than ordinary magni- 
tude. The mayor of the city, the Hon. P. B. 
Rodd, had assumed the mayor's chair with the 
thorough backing and support of Louisville’s 
most able and foremost citizens. But dissen- 
sions soon arose of a very serious character, 
which deprived the mayor of the support such 
an officer needs in times of trouble and the help 
of those whose influence had surrounded him 
when first he assumed the reins of office. Mr. 
Rodd was comparatively a young man, pos- 
sessed of a powerful will and great ambition, 
and at this time he did all that one man 
could do. His chief of police, Mr. John 
Walling, was emphatically a man after his 
own heart, having no thoughts and no ideas 


which ran in any way contrary to the wishes 
of his friend, the mayor. There was some 
complaint of a lack of discipline and a fond- 
ness for politics in the force, but Chief 
Walling, as the danger apprvached, put his 
force in as good condition as possible, though 
the number of men was altogether inadequate. 
Drilling and organization did much, but it 
came too late to overcome the disparity of 
numbers. 

Aside from the police force, the local militia 
were in a most deplorable condition. In 1877, 
at the time of the Pittsburgh riots, under the 
stimulus given by those stirring events a strong 
militia force had been raised and equipped in 
the city of Louisville, but as the recollection of 
those days faded from the minds of our people, 
the better and more substantial class of soldiers 
dropped from the ranks. Our merchants, bank- 
ers and manufacturers paid but little attention 
to these defensive forces. They took no pride 
in them, but rather sneered at them when 
spoken of as “dude” soldiers who were ex- 
pected to be of little or no account for active 
service. The adjutant- general of the militia, 
J. B. Towerman, had used all possible efforts to 
enlist their interest, appealing even to the self- 
ish idea of self-protection in behalf of his com- 
mand. But it was of no use; but little money 
and no encouragement was given them. The 
State did little or nothing, and the citizens of 
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Louisville, who were primarily interested, 
searce any thing more, until a fine regiment 
had dwindled down so that probably not more 
than one hundred to one hundred and fifty men 
possessed of any training or any soldierly en- 
thusiasm could have been collected for the 
greatest emergency. So far had Louisville’s 
contempt for her militia gone, that the pitiful 
allowance of rent for the armory where the 
remaining few could meet for drill and storing 
their arms had been cut off by the reform 
mayor and the council. 

Meanwhile Louisville, like all other cities, 
had been most thoroughly and energetically 
worked and organized in the interests of labor. 
Fully nine tenths of the working-men of the 
city, and the laboring men in every capacity, 
belonged to the Knights of Labor. Small 
strikes and demands for increased wages and 
shortened hours of labor had been of frequent 
occurrence during the year 1886 and the early 
part of 1887: 
men had been almost invariably acceded to, 
although the volume of business and the pro- 
fits of all employers of labor had been greatly 
curtailed. Each fresh success only opened the 
way for further demands on the part of the 
Knights, until capital stood aghast, not know- 
ing in which direction to turn to save itself 
from utter ruin and destruction. “Whom the 
gods wish to destroy they first make mad.” 
With all the terrible warnings of Chicago and 
New York before them, with the columns of 
the newspapers teeming daily with notices of 
strikes, riots, and armed interference with the 
rights of property, the calm Louisville capi- 
talist comforted himself with the assurance 
that there had really been nothing out of the 
way occurring in Louisville; and that, should 
they have any bad strikes south of the Ohio, 
the strong middle classes could, at any time, 


The demands of the working- 


rise up in their might and quell any insurrec- 
tion which the police were powerless to put 
down; and that this talk of an armed conflict 
between labor and capital was mere moonshine; 
and that so long as his Southern markets were 
undisturbed the Northerners might cut each 
other’s throats, if they could find no more pro- 
fitable amusement to take up. 

Whatever may have been the opinions or 
ideas of the Knights of Labor in the begin- 
ning, the summary manner in which their 
brethren had been put down, as already re- 
cited, in Chicago and New York, kept them 
quiet for some months, so quiet indeed that the 
good citizens already referred to were satisfied 


that their predictions as to peace and quietness 
in Louisville were thoroughly confirmed by the 
state of matters then existing. 

On Sunday morning, November 15, 1887, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal came out with its 
usual broad sheet. Conspicuous in its editorial 
columns was a review of the industrial condi- 
tion of the country, and of that in Louisville 
especially, and from which I extract the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Tt is true that the bloodiest riots ever known 
in the history of the world have taken place in 
our sister cities, New York and Chicago; and 
that these riots were directly traceable to the 
conflict which has been going on for some time 
between capital and labor; but there is no ne- 
cessity for these terrible occurrences creating 
alarm in the breast of any man who has his 
interests in Louisville. Our working and labor- 
ing men do not dream of armed resistance to 
Kentucky law. They have been well paid and 
well taken care of in this city, without excep- 
tion, and we are confident that if any riot 
were to happen which could not be readily 
handled by the civic authorities, the working- 
men of Louisville themselves would immedi- 
ately stamp it out.” 

While this very paper was being sold and 
cried in the streets, the early risers of Louis- 
ville on that Sabbath morning might have ob- 
served every dead wall and every prominent 
corner placarded with blood-red posters. 


Working-men of Louisville: The time has come to 
strike for your hearths, your homes, and your liber- 
ties; you have been ground down long enough under 
the iron heel of the capitalists and blood-suckers of 
this city, who are content that you and your little 
ones should starve to death, while they add to their 
ill-gotten gains. The time has come to show these 
vampires that they can not get along without you. 
Take notice that every member of the Knights of 
Labor is hereby ordered to quit all work from to-mor- 
row, Monday, unti! such time as your late masters 
shall accede to proposals for your welfare, which will 
be at once submitted to them. Let not a hammer be 
raised, or a blow struck, or a wheel turned in any 
factories, railway shops, or other places of work 
throughout Louisville until further orders. 

(Signed) JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Master Workman, Knights of Labor. 

P.S.—A mass meeting of all the working-men of 
Louisville will be held on the levee, at the foot of 
Fourth Street, to-morrow, Monday, at 1 o’clock, Pp. M. 
Let all attend who have the spirit of a man in them. 


As the Sabbath wore on knots of people be- 
gan to assemble around these posters and to 
discuss the meaning, the import, and the final 
result of this radical stroke. The churches 
were deserted; men of business talked long 
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and earnestly over it; comments upon the 
action, and conjectures as to its results were 
expressed on every side; but even yet the 
moneyed classes of Louisville could not believe 
that it meant any thing. “The men would not 
come out,” they said; “they would not be de- 
prived of their wages and their freedom at the 
dictation of any body of men,” and so on. The 
Sabbath passed, and Monday morning dawned 
bright and clear and cool. But there was 
something hanging over the city; there was a 
hush, an air of expectation, and a disposition 
to draw together in knots and small crowds, 
all of which would at once have told a stran- 
ger, even, that something more than ordinary 
was in the air. At 7 o’clock, Monday morning, 
one might have listened in vain for the steam 
whistles which ordinarily called thousands of 
laboring men to their daily toil; scarcely one 
was heard. The orders of the committee of 
the Knights of Labor had been carried out 
almost to exactness. On that morning not a 
stroke of work was done from one end of 
Louisville to the other, in all the factories 
which had made her the prosperous and 
wealthy city she was. 
slowly along. 


The morning dragged 
Many of the retail shops re- 
mained closed, fearful of disturbance, and 
scarce a scratch of a pen was made in all the 
Main Street offices. There were hurried flit- 
tings and visits from one to the other, and 
wonderings as to what would occur after the 
meeting in the afternoon. 

Promptly at 1 o’clock the various labor or- 
ganizations, preceded by banners and bands, 
marched in crowded ranks, with the defiant 
bearing of men who knew their power, and 
were prepared to exercise it, and assembled 
on the levee at the designated spot. Three or 
four platforms had been erected, and shortly 
after 1 o’clock the speeches began. They were 
of the usual exciting character. “We have 
asked for bread, but we have received a stone; 
we have asked to have our conditions in life 
improved, but now we go beyond that. Our 
brothers in other cities have been murdered 
and shot down like dogs, because they asked 
for their share in what their toil had produced, 
Shall we tamely drag on until these bloody 
capitalists have collected the power to serve 
us in the same way? No; a thousand times 
no! When we left them this morning we left 
them for good; and when we go back it will 
not be to receive our pitiful dole at their hands, 
but to take by the strong right hand, as our 
right, our share in all that they possess. Blood 


for blood! Our brothers have suffered and 
they shall suffer too;” and so on for over an 
hour. 

The mob itself, immense in its labor organi- 
zations, had drawn to the place of meeting 
the criminal classes of the whole city. Faces 
and forms which had known nothing but guilt 
and crime from their infancy, and which ordi- 
narily shrank from daylight as from the power 
of the law, now crept forth and united their 
haggard voices with the hoarse huzzas of the 
workingmen, and an on-looker could see that 
it needed but a spark to cause a tremendous 
conflagration; and it came. 

For many years the business of the 
Mobeley Manufacturing Company had been 
earried on in Louisville. It was the largest 
employer of labor in the city. It supplied 
almost the entire South with its line of guods. 
Its immense building covered nearly a whole 
square of ground in the center of the manu- 
facturing quarter. This firm, like all others, 
had had more or less trouble with its working- 
men, but had managed to make such arrange- 
ments as best it could to stave off the evil day 
of utter stoppage. It had many men in 
its employ who had been with it from early 
boyhood up to middle-age, and, counting 
upon the support of these, it had been more 
firm in its resistance against the encroachments 
of the Knights of Labor than any other man- 
ufacturer in the city. On this Monday morn- 
ing, sooner than shut down the whole of its 
immense establishment, which was then run- 
ning night and day, it collected such of 
its oldest employes as were not connected 
with the Knights of Labor, and continued 
its work in defiance of the mandate which 
had been posted throughout the city. It is 
true that the force then remaining was but 
small, some sixty or seventy men out of over 
six hundred in all. Still the firm deter- 
mined to’ keep the works going, and, having 
thoroughly armed the men, to defend its prop- 
erty to the last gasp. 

Now, at this immense meeting, one of the 
speakers, in the midst of his harangue, referred 
tauntingly to the fact that not a manufactory 
was running that day throughout the whole of 
Louisville. One of the crowd immediately re- 
sponded, “ Yes, there is; Mobeley is running, 
and says he is going to keep running.” Then 
there arose a torrent of yells and imprecations, 
One of the principal speakers, seizing a red flag, 
dropped from his platform, and called out that 
the time had now come to show that the work- 
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ing-men could protect their rights, and that 
no employer of labor should dare to disobey 
theircommands. Calling upon the mob to fol- 
low him, there was immediately a rush up to 
Main Street, and as they hastened westward 
every gun store and hardware store contain- 
ing fire-arms was broken into and robbed of 
every thing in the shape of offensive weapons. 
By magic it seemed as if every man in the 
crowd was armed. In fact, there is no doubt 
now that arms had been provided in advance, 
so as to be readily handed to the members of 
the meeting if necessary. 

It was in vain now for any leader to attempt 
to stay the mob in their mad career. Every 
thing in their path that interfered with them 
was destroyed, and it was but a few minutes 
until the yelling, seething mob of madmen, 
beyond control, was on its way down Main 
Street. Here they were met by a strong de- 
tachment of police, who attempted in vain to 
keep them back. In the twinkling of an eye 
the policemen were down and trampled upon, 
many of them being killed, and the rest swept 
to one side like chaff before a strong wind. 
The employes of the factory meanwhile had 
not been idle. Word had been telephoned to 
them to beware, and the mob found closed 
doors and barricaded windows, guarded by 
well-armed men, who met them at almost 
every foot of the walls. There was a rush, 
met by volley after volley, from inside the fac- 
tory, opened on the mass. The mob could 
offer no defense against the well-sustained fire 
kept up from the point of attack, and scores 
of their number fell dead and wounded on 
every side, until it seemed to open up like a 
fan and spread up and down the cross street 
around to the rear of the factory. Again and 
again was the attack renewed with the same 
result. But flesh and blood could not stand 
such terrible attacks for any length of time. 
Many of the defenders on the inside had fallen 
dead or wounded from the firing without. At 
this juncture the few militia that could be 
raised appeared upon the scene. They num- 
bered scant one hundred and fifty men, com- 
manded in person by Major Towerman, as- 
sisted by his Honor the Mayor on horseback, 
Whatever may have been said before about 
Mayor Rodd, and whatever his failings were 
or have been, let his noble death wipe out such 
blotted chapters from his life, and let it be said 
of him that he died finally like a man and a 
gentleman. 

I was at this time junior partner in a whole- 


sule grocery business on Main Street. The 
other members of the firm were Mr. Rogers, 
one of the oldest and wealthiest citizens in 
Louisville, and his son Frank. Mr. Rogers’ 
only daughter and myself were to have been 
married in less than two weeks from the time 
of which I write. Frank Rogers and myself 
were both members of the Louisville Legion, 
and were both in the small force which had 
marched down to turn the mob from its prey 
at Mobeley’s factory. As we marched down 
Main Street we could at first distinctly hear 
the rapid and well-sustained firing of small- 
arms. But in a few minutes this seemed to 
have almost entirely died away, being suc- 
ceeded at intervals by scattered shots. When 
we reached Fourteenth Street depot station 
we were halted, and just then it seemed as if 
a voleano had shot up from the block which 
had been the Mobeley factory. Away up to 
the heavens went bricks and stones, fragments 
of iron, and human bodies, with a deafening 
roar, and smoke so dense that but little could 
be seen for several minutes afterward. The 
mob had finally foreed their way into the rear 
of the factory, and, armed with dynamite, had 
exploded three mines in different places of the 
building, destroying the factory and every liv- 
ing being in it, among whom was a goodly 
number of their own fraternity who had not 
got away in time. Then there was a hush for 
a moment, succeeded almost instantly by a 
rush of the mob in every direction up to Main 
Street. We were halted a block away from 
the scene of carnage, and the mob advanced 
to meet us. Major Towerman and Mayor Rodd 
advanced toward them, and, although we could 
hear nothing for the terrific hootings and yells, 
they seemed to be arguing and pleading with 
the men, now that they had done what they had 
set out to do, to disperse and go to their homes. 

It was now after 5 o’clock, and quite dark. 
Suddenly there was a confused report of fire- 
arms from the mob, and Mayor Rodda’s horse, 
wounded and bleeding in a score of places, 
turned and dashed through our ranks with the 
dead body of his master hanging by the foot 
from one stirrup. Major Towerman at the 
same time staggered toward us, the blood 
gushing from his mouth and through the fin- 
gers clasped across his breast, and fell dead 
almost at my feet. 

Our major, who had been chafing like a 
crazy man for some minutes, now hesitated 
no longer, and with his orders to fire a hun- 
dred and fifty rifles emptied their contents into 
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the dense body of rioters. We ourselves im- 
mediately felt the return fire, and eight or ten 
of our men fell at once. But instead of be- 
ing driven back the rioters evinced a determi- 
nation to stand their ground, and utilize the 
weapons, with which they were well provided, 
against us. The result could not be long in 
doubt. Sweeping around to our rear by Four- 
teenth Street, both north and south, and re- 
turning from behind us until we were com- 
pletely surrounded, a volley was fired into our 
left flank and destroyed half our men. “ Good- 
bye, old fellow,” said Frank, as we closed up 
the gaps; “we are not likely to get out of this 
scrape.” And so it was. The mob by this time 
had closed in on us. Shooting and stabbing 
as best we could, every one went down until 
some six or eight of us stood back to back, 
near a little alley up Fourteenth Street, to 
which we had been driven. Beyond this I 
knew no more for many hours, as I received 
a blow from the butt end of a rifle, and fell, 
thinking that the bitterness of death was surely 
passed. How long I lay insensible I scarcely 
know. When I came to my senses I was 
under two or three dead bodies of my com- 
rades, covered with blood, and stiff and sore 
from the terrible blow which I had received 
on the back of my head. Not a living soul 
was visible any where near me. As I sat up 
and looked way up Main Street, I saw fire 
and flame in every direction, and I could hear 
the hoarse yells of the mob, who seemed to me 
to be miles away. Staggering to my feet I 
found that I was but little hurt, but scarcely 
dared to move in any direction, fearing that 
some of the mob were still around. Finally, 
by taking all the quiet streets I could think of, 
T reached Mr. R.’s house without having met a 
soul. My appearance and wounds told my sad 
tale themselves, but there was not a quiver in 
the old man’s voice or a tear in his eye as 
he bade the household look after my wants. 
“Frank is dead, I know,” said he; “but he 
died like a man doing his duty, and that is all 
that could be asked.” 

Late that night messengers went from house 
to house, summoning every man who was not 
in sympathy with the rioters to meet at War- 
ren Memorial Chureh, corner Fourth and 
Broadway. Here, by midnight, from twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred of the best citizens 
in Louisville were met together. Every man 
came armed with the best he could find, and 
deep and anxious were the questions asked and 
the remedies suggested. It seems that after 
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destroying the few militia who dared to cross 
their pathway, the rioters, now fairly drunk 
with blood, had marched up Main Street, 
breaking open every bank and pillaging it of 
such of its contents as they could get at. The 
jewelry and liquor stores were also sacked and 
pillaged of every thing worth taking from 
them. The true leaders of the working-men 
had been fairly swept away by the impetuous 
current of events, and now strove in every 
way to bring order, even of the slightest kind, 
out of the chaos which existed. They might 
as well have attempted with their bare hands 
to put out the fires which were raging in every 
wholesale house on Main Street. The taste of 
blood had got abroad in the populace. Even 
if the working-men had been content to stop 
there and then, the scum of Louisville and the 
criminal classes were not yet prepared to ery, 
“ Halt!” 

The leaders of the mob had assembled in the 
City Hall, and were endeavoring to get matters 
into such a shape as would enable them to stay 
the destruction which was going on. But at 
first they could not muster a corporal’s guard. 
Their following was too busy with the drunk- 
enness and plunder which had been placed in 
their grasp. Scores of the best known and 
most reputable men in Louisville had been 
murdered, as the mob had surged onward from 
the scene of the first riot; and when we met 
that night in the church there was a mournful 
comparing of notes, as we asked for one name 
after other. Volunteers had gone forth into 
the city (for strange to say the mob had 
not yet come in’ any force south of Market 
Street) to see what was going on, intending to 
come back to us and report as soon as possible. 
The gray dawn had commenced to show itself 
through the church windows as our spies came 
back. They reported most fearful scenes of 
fire and slaughter in the business portion of 
the city; that the leaders of the movement 
were now debating in the City Hall what 
should be done next, and that a strong force 
of several thousand men had gathered about 
the place waiting for the decision of their 
leaders to start on a new career of rapine, 
plunder, and blood in other portions of the 
city. Many suggestions were made. Some 
that we should issue forth and fall upon the 
mob while wearied out with their excesses, 
and seize the persons of their leaders as host- 
ages. Others again contended that, as there 
were such fearful odds against us in numbers, 
it would be better for us to make no attack, 
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but to endeavor to get permission to take our- 
selves and families away from the city. It 

yas reported to us that there was no way of 
getting out of town, the whole river front and 
every road being guarded by pickets, making 
egress impossible except to a large force. One 
would imagine that in such a fearful strait there 
would have been some unanimity of opinion, 
some mind strong enough to concentrate all 
upon one plan; but it was not so. Finally 
it was resolved that a deputation of three 
should go down to the court-house and en- 
deavor to make terms with the rioters. The 
question who should assume such a dangerous 
position did not remain long unanswered, 
and instantly a hundred voices shouted, “I 
will go!” and the only question was to choose 
the most suitable men. Finally a deputation, 
consisting of Judge Overton, Mr. James Wag- 
ner, and Bishop Dorchester, was instructed to 
go and muke the best terms they could for us 
and ours, while we remained under arms and 
awaited their return. Hour after hour went 
by, but still we had no word, until our pickets 
reported strong bodies of men advancing up 
Fourth and Fifth streets from the river, and 
from south of us, evidently having determined 
to surround us. 

It appears that our deputies were halted at 
the corner of Jefferson and Sixth streets, and 
ran great danger of being killed until they 
made known their mission, They were brought 
under a strong guard into the City Hall. Of 
what there ensued I have heard but an imper- 
fect account. It seems that our noble repre- 
sentatives had made up their minds from the 
outset that they were going to meet their death. 
I have been told that their manner and whole 
bearing was dignified and courageous, giving 
no occasion for offense to any one. They 
painted in lurid colors what had already been 
done by the mob, and only asked permission 
that those who wished to leave the city should be 
permitted to do so unmolested. To these terms 
the leaders were prepared to readily accede, but 
the mob, who had filled every corner of the 
room, crowding even upon the space reserved 
for their chiefs, would listen to no terms of 
any kind. The agitators who had come from 
a distance were in full control; the red flag 
was their only standard, and they were bent 
on destruction. The most obscene insults 
were leveled at their heads, until Judge Over- 
ton, in his frenzy, seized the nearest ruffian by 
the throat, half strangling him before he him- 
self was killed. The others were hurried away. 


How or when they met their death I know 
not, but their dead bodies lay in the yard sur- 
rounding the court-house for two days thereaf- 
ter. The mob, of course, knew of the assem- 
blage in the church, and now determined to 
break down the last effort at resistance agsinst 
them. I had no idea until now of their num- 
bers. Fromm the elevation I had in the steeple 
I could see them coming up Fourth Avenue in 
a body thick and wide. The roustabout from 
the steamer, the smart mechanic, the old and 
the young, all seemed now to have the same 
expression of countenance, and to be animated 
by the same fierce desire for blood. Again and 
again we drove them back; but our arms were 
poor and we were in no position to do all we 
might have done had we been deployed in open 
ground, They secured an entrance in the rear 
part of the church. Our numbers had been 
sadly reduced during the past two or three 
hours. Now the smoke commenced to ooze 
from every crack and crevice behind us. Every 
man was called down near the front door, and it 
was resolved that sooner than die like rats shut 
up in a trap, we would make one bold break 
and die at least like men in the open air. My 
partner, Mr. R., had fought for hours by my 
side, and now turned to me, as those who had 
been deputed to do so stood ready to tear away 
the barricade from the front doors, and said, 
“Henry, never mind me, but make the best of 
your way to my house, and try in every way 
to save my wife and daughter. But do not wait 
for me, if I am not there within ten minutes 
after you are!” A grasp of the hand was all 
my reply. Just then the doors were torn down 
and a desperate rush made on to Broadway. 
Behind every fence, post, and pillar the mob 
were concealed, and a terrible fire was centered 
upon us as we came out. It seemed to me as 
if hundreds fell every instant. The small body 
of us that rushed up Fourth Street, which was 
now almost empty, swept away the scattered 
knots of rioters with but little effort, although 
from every side street there came volley after 
volley, reducing our numbers. I know not what 
happened to my companions, but Mr. R.and my- 
self reached his house simultaneously. There 
was but little time to rest. Rushing out to the 
stable to get the carriage ready to convey his 
wife and daughter, if possible, out of harm’s 
way, he found that his coachman had ab- 
sconded, and left not a hoof behind him. For 
the first time in my life I saw the old man give 
way. It was, however, but for a moment. 
“ Well,” said he, “we can at least die together, 
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I see nothing else left for us to do. It will not 
be long before the mob will attack the private 
houses now. Let us do what we can to sell our 
lives dearly.” It was night. however, before 
we were disturbed. 
paint in any special words now how we occu- 
pied the terrible hours of waiting. My be- 
trothed and her mother at least employed it in 
making their peace with their God. As for me 
I could think of nothing but revenge and ret- 
ribution, and it seemed as if the utter power- 
lessness which was all that was left to us made 
me sick. Toward dusk we could see the flames 
shooting up in every direction from the beau- 
tiful residences that lined Third and Fourth 
streets south of Broadway. Shortly after dark 
a large body stopped at our house. They 
quickly battered down the doors and windows 
in the lower story, but we had formed a strong 
barricade at the head of the stairs to repel their 
attack against us. “For many minutes a quick 
interchange of shots occurred. We had placed 
the ladies as far as possible out of danger, but 
a sharp cry from the room in which they were 
called me back from the stairway, and I found 
Mrs. R. quite dead, with Elizabeth 
over her, apparently unconscious of a fearful 
wound which she herself had received in the 
head. It seemed to me but a few seconds be- 
fore I closed my beloved one’s eyes, and went 
forth to tell her father the news. He was not 
unprepared for it. “Well,” said he, “better 
that than to be turned over to the mercies of 
such hell-hounds as these. Now, then, you see 
they are setting the house on fire below. I do 
not know whether it is better to stay here and 
die with my dear ones, or to die fighting.” We 
had not long to choose. There was a rush from 
the rear of the house, and we went down stairs, 
fighting hand-to-hand with several of the riot- 
ers who, under cover of the smoke, had gained 
the same floor as ourselves. Mr. R. was killed 
close by my side, and I again suffered the sen- 
sation of death without its blessed relief. I re- 
ceived a score of flesh-wounds, and fairly 
fainted from loss of blood, but there I lay in 
the yard of the burning house until long after 
daylight next morning. Some faithful friends 
of ours found me then, and conveyed me to 
their humble home away in the southern part 
of the city. For two days I could do nothing 
but endeavor to get strength enough to escape, 
not for any pleasure that life might thenceforth 
have for me, but for the sake of revenge. 
After this the work of destruction went on 
unchecked. The anarchists and communists 


It is useless for me to 


bending 


who had been driven from New York and 
Chicago had fixed on Louisville as their point 
of rendezvous, and by careful management 
came into control of the labor organizations. 
As they increased in numbers and influence 
many industrious members, those with homes 
and families of their own, quietly withdrew. 
Others were willing to go to the utmost limit 
short of violence, and had vainly hoped they 
would be able to draw back at the last moment. 
Until these socialists had established them- 
selves in Louisville few difficulties occurred, 
and no serious danger was apprehended. The 
work of demoralization went on gradually. 
First, non-union men were forbidden to work; 
then they were waylaid at night and beaten. 
Then one firm and another was boycotted, and 
the whole community was intimidated. Some 
of the steadiest and most influential working- 
men had left the city, and after the first blood- 
shed hundreds of others abandoned their 
homes and all their worldly goods rather than 
become participators in this work of destruc- 
tion. As the fury of the mob died out I care- 
fully reconnoitered the burnt district, hoping 
to find some way of escape. On the night 
of the third day I succeeded. On my way 
I passed over the smoldering ruins of the 
noblest buildings in the city. Here and 
there I saw the dead bodies of my friends and 
other prominent citizens. Shadows flitted here 
and there, and told me that many who had 
not the courage even of the anarchist had the 
greed of the thief, and were plundering the 
dead. From them I had nothing to fear, for 
they were bent only on secret plunder. They 
moved about cautiously and quietly, avoiding 
each other, avoiding the pickets of the mob, 
and the few fugitive citizens. Meanwhile, al- 
though we were cut off from all communica- 
tion with the outer world, both bridges across 
the Ohio having been burned, and all the wires 
down, the news had spread from some of the 
fortunate refugees who had broken through 
their picket lines. All Central Kentucky was 
in a blaze. General Dunn and Judge Har- 
grave, both of them ex-Confederate soldiers, 
and men of mark, happened at the time to be 
in Frankfort. They at once called for volun- 
teers to avenge the destruction of Louisville, 
and thousands answered to their call. They 
waited for no drill, they waited for no wise 
man’s counsel. But, their forces increasing day 
by day, they marched on toward Louisville with 
the determination that her criminal destroyers 
should receive such punishment as would form 
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a chapter in the very world’s history. I man- 
aged to join them two days before they reached 
Louisville; and, being well known to both 
these gentlemen, I obtained permission to 
serve upon General Dunn’s staff, although still 
so weak and feeble that I could scarcely sit 
upon horseback. The forces were divided be- 
fore going into Louisville, a strong body being 
sent across the river to picket all the landings 
for several miles above and below the city. 
Then twenty thousand men were divided into 
three bodies, who debouched upon the city from 
the southwest, the south, and southeast. 

It would be of but little avail or interest to 
tell all that then ensued. Offers of surrender 
and of truce were paid no attention to, the 
bearers being shot Gown unceremoniously. 
When we finally reached the city the ery of 
“No quarter!” resounded on every hand. I 
will not write of the destruction and butchery 
that then ensued. Resistance was attempted 
but feebly, and at few points. 

When the army of revenge and reconquest 
assembled that evening Louisville was a sham- 
bles, and even I felt satistied that justice had 
been done. All this has gone by, now, but lit- 
tle more than a year. It is New Year's day, 
1889. I have been living for a year on all 
that was left to me—a small farm near Lexing- 
ton—but LI could not resist the temptation to 
come and see what had become of my old 
home. From a city of 180,000 inhabitants it 
has shrunk now to some 40,000 or 50,000. 
Away up Third and Fourth streets for miles 
there is a barren showing of blackened walls 
and eyeless windows. The grass is growing 
in the yards and on the sidewalks, and on 
Main Street only two or three feeble factories 
are endeavoring to sustain the ancient reputa- 
tion of the city, but apparently in vain. The 
place seems to have a curse upon it; the coun- 
try at large is much in the same condition, and 
there is scarcely any thing left now to remind 
me of my own familiar home. The Louisville 


that is, how different from the Louisville that 
was! 

I walked this afternoon on a pilgrimage to 
the scene of my friends’ and my sweetheart’s 
death, and the scene of the first conflict on 
that memorable November day. It is Sunday, 
and the streets seem so desulate. No street- 
cars are running, a death-like silence rests 
upon the place, broken only by the occasional 
peal of the bells calling to prayer or strik- 
ing the quarter hours. Unconsciously my feet 
carry me along Main Street to the place where 
my friends gave up their lives in defense of 
the city. Here Major Towerman was killed; 
there Frank and I shrank back before the 
fierce charge of the mob. Still farther along 
are the ruined walls of the old Mobeley fac- 
tory, and I can shut my eyes and see the puffs 
of smoke and hear the sharp crack of the rifles 
from these empty windows even now. I saun- 
ter on idly toward the central part of the 
ruins; and here in this place I had a very dear 
friend who gave up his life with his men. As 
I look in on the tangled mass of iron and mor- 
tar and bricks and twisted rods, with the grass 
springing up here and there to show where 
what was once a human body lay, one of the 
half-charred beams slips, probably rotting away 
from its rest, a mass of debris falls, and I see 
exposed to the last gleams of sunlight a human 
skull. This ghastly sight seems a fitting con- 
clusion to my visit to what was once the most 
flourishing city of the South. 

What moral can we point with the terrible 
facts of our ruin and desolation? I know not. 
Providence, in its inserutable wisdom, may 
have secured the preservation of the children 
by the blood and tears of the fathers. Of the 
passing generation it might well be written, 
“Eyes had they, but they saw not.” I can 


only hope and pray that our children may be 
warned by our fate, and remember that “ eter- 
nal vigilance” is not only “the price of lib- 
erty,” but the price of self-preservation also. 
Caleb Ross. 
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THE CHARMED LIFE. 


A TruE BALLAD OF THE WAR. 


The lines of fateful war were set 
In battle’s grim array, 

And ceaseless fell the shot and shell 
Through all the ghastly day. 


On either side the army stretched 
Along the meadow green, 

And broad and white, from left to right, 
The road-way wound between. 


The air was blind with throbbing heat, 
And, as the sun rose higher, 

The summer blue of heaven shone through 
A haze of tropic fire ; 


The curving road was dashed with gore, 
And every up-turned clod 

Was stained with blood whose living flood 
Soaked all the grassy sod ; 


The shrieks and groans of dying men 
Rang through the tumult’s roar, 
Till one whose ear was forced to hear 

Their cries could bear no more. 


He rushed to where the General stood: 
“T crave your leave to bring, 

For men who die in agony, 
Water from yonder spring; 


“They moan and shriek with maddening thirst, 
They writhe in their despair, 

While I might take the draught to slake 
The torture that they bear.” 


“ Nay, Sergeant Kirkland, you will get 
A bullet through your head; 

And, foolish lad, you will but add 
Another to the dead.” 


“Not so! I pray you let me go, 
Without a word of chafe, 

For God, whose care is every where, 
I think will keep me safe.” 


“Why will you ask my leave to go, 
Where not a living man 

Could meet the strife secure of life? 
But—He may keep who can!” 


He sprang with fiery haste away, 
But in a moment more 

The stalwart form, all flushed and warm, 
Was back within the door. 


He flung a handkerchief abroad: 
“Have I your leave to wave 
This signal white amid the fight 

As sign I come to save?” 


“No, no!” the General shook his head, 
Betwixt a sigh and groan ; 

“You choose to go, brave fellow! so 
The risk must be your own!” 


The thundering guns still rent the air, 
The battle raged as hot, 

And all around the sodden ground 
Was plowed with hissing shot; 


Yet straight between the belching lines, 
Leaping the road-side wall, 

Right through the clang the sergeant sprang, 
And dared to face it all. 


In either steadfast hand he held 
A brimming water-can, 

Which through the crash of cannon flash 
He bore from man to man. 


With blessed draughts the fainting soul 
He roused to life again, 

And parching lips were soothed with sips 
That dulled the stress of pain. 


He raised the dying to his knee 
From off the weltering sod, : 

And with a word none other heard 
Dismissed his soul to God. 


It mattered not, as on he moved 
Where dead and wounded lay, 

If, tried and true, they wore the blue, 
Or true and tried, the gray! 


And, as to many a gasping mouth 
He held the full canteen, 

His hurrying form amid the storm 
Of raking shot was seen. 


A gradual lull hushed down the roar, 
A pause fell on the strife, 

As though it were foul wrong to dare 
To touch so charmed a life; 


And slow and slower boomed the guns 
Along each watching line, 

As to and fro they saw him go 
On errand so divine. 


And when the sultry hours were passed, 
And mid the wounded none 

Had missed unquaffed the healing draught, 
And Kirkland’s work was done, 


A shout that rent the very heavens 
From either army rang, 

As o’er the wall, alert and tall, 
The sergeant lightly sprang. 


And not a man among the ranks, 
Who saw the odds he braved, 
In blue or gray, but seemed to say, 


“ Thank God that he is saved!” 


Margaret J. Preston. 
(59) 
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LTHOUGH the important events of a quar- 
A ter of a century have intervened to cool 
the passions and excitements engendered by 
the war, we can yet imagine how such daring 
and brilliant personal exploits as the one last 
narrated would excite an unbounded enthusi- 
asm among the comrades of General Ashby, 
and attract the chivalrous youth of the South 
to his standard. It has always seemed to me 
that more of the romance of war attended the 
cavalry service than any other branch of an 
army. The flaunting pennants, the stirring bu- 
gles, the nodding plumes, the prancing steeds, 
the dashing charge, all tend to surround the 
gallant riders with such a halo of romance as 
to cause the actual hardship and danger of cay- 
alry life to be forgotten. Though Ashby’s sol- 
dier life was enveloped in sentiment, though 
children threw him flowers, though maidens 
waived their kisses, and old men lifted their 
hats to him as he passed, yet the thought that 
he but discharged a duty left no room in his 
heart for vanity to lodge, and the momentous 
events that pressed upon him allowed no time 
for aught but the cares of war. 

Searcely had he entrusted his prisoner to the 
custody of others before he was called upon to 
meet a charge of the enemy’s cavalry. It is 
true that Jackson was retreating; but such a 
retreat! Forty-five miles in nine days! He 
could not be hastened. The deliberation of his 
movements kept his rearguard in constant con- 
tact with the enemy. From morning till night, 
the day was filled with charges and counter- 
charges of cavalry. The sharp crack of Chew’s 
little Blakely was the reveille that called the 
soldiers to arms in the morning and the tattoo 
that bade them rest securely at night. Its ring- 
ing notes were constant assurances to the brave 
infantry men and their stubborn commander of 
Ashby’s vigilance. Although the enemy were 
near enough to have forced a pitched battle on 
any day, yet nothing but cavalry skirmishes 
and artillery duels were indulged in. Even 
these grew lighter and less frequent, and would 
have entirely subsided had not Ashby forced 
them. 

Upon reaching Mt. Jackson on March 17, 
1862, General Jackson halted his little army. 
In the mean time, General McClellan was ad- 
vancing upon Richmond. General Johnston 
had determined to fall back behind the Rappa- 
hannock River. He anticipated that the enemy 
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in his front would draw large reinforcements 
from the army in the Valley. He therefore 
requested General Jackson to return nearer the 
enemy, and by assuming a threatening attitude 
te prevent any portion of Banks’ army from 
being sent to McClellan, Immediately upon 
receiving this dispatch, General Jackson pre- 
pared to retrace his steps. On the 22d, he 
marched to Strasburg, a distance of twenty- 
six miles. On the same day Ashby had pushed 
ahead and driven the enemy’s outposts into 
Winchester. Some of his men even pene- 
trated the town limits, where they were in- 
formed by the citizens that fifteen thousand 
Federals had already started across the moun- 
tains to reinforce McClellan, others had that 
day marched in the direction of Harpers Ferry, 
and but few regiments were left in Winchester, 
Ashby at once communicated this information 
to General Jackson; and the news was strictly 
correct so far as it went. The trouble was, that 
the portion of the Federal army that had started 
toward the Potomac had only gone a few miles 
out of town and there encamped. On the night 
of the day that Ashby attacked the outposts at 
Winchester, these troops were returned to their 
positions about the town; so, when the daring 
cavalry leader attempted to again drive the 
Federals on the morrow, he met an opposition 
he could not overcome. He gallantly led his 
squadrons againgt the enemy’s squadrons only 
to find them supported by heavy columns of 
infantry. His light battery was rushed to the 
front, only to be answered by the heavy guns 
of the enemy. He often brought the fight to 
close quarters, but instead of dislodging the 
foe, he was compelled to fall back himself and 
await the arrival of the infantry. General 
Banks had gone to Washington and left his 
army in command of General Shields. He was 
an officer of great personal bravery, and while 
Ashby was pressing his outposts, went in per- 
son to direct his troops. "While thus engaged, 
a shell from one of Chew’s guns burst near 
him, a fragment wounding him severely. It 
was thought at the time that his arm was 
broken, but nevertheless he retained command 
throughout the severe engagement that fol- 
lowed. 

About the middle of the afternoon Jackson’s 
“foot cavalry” arrived. By this time it was 
evident that the enemy still had a force vastly 
superior in numbers to the Confederates. How 
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Ashby’s informants could have been misled 
was not then known, but yet it was patent 
that they had been mistaken. Although these 
Federal forces were not in Winchester during 
his skirmish on the afternoon of the 22d, they 
were nevertheless there on the next day. The 
Confederate commander had now gone too far 
to retreat without a fight, even had he been 
inclined so to do. He still was not accurately 
He could 
see an army, three times as large as his own, 
in line of battle awaiting him, and Ashby told 
him there were still others massed behind the 
town. But the same officer had assured him 
that General Williams, with fifteen thousand 
men, had crossed the Blue Ridge the day be- 
fore to operate on the flank of Johnston’s re- 
treating army. They must be compelled to 
return at all hazards. It was to prevent this 
concentration under McClellan that had in- 
duced him to threaten the attack. This object 
could not now be accomplished without execu- 
ting the threat. The attack must be made, so 
that the roar of the artillery would emphasize 
the recall of General Williams. He saw that 
the enemy had already selected his position, 
his left resting on the turnpike, with his right 


informed of the enemy’s strength, 


stretching along a high, wooded ridge on the 
west, running parallel with the road. The 
practiced eye of Jackson at once saw that he 
must gain a footing on this ridge. He there- 
fore left General Ashby with four companies 
of infantry, Chew’s battery, and all of his cav- 
alry, except four companies, to confront the 
enemy’s left wing, and moved his main force 
across the intervening fields, under a heavy 
‘annonade, to the ridge beyond. Ascending 
this he marched along its crest directly toward 
the enemy. 

It is not my purpose to give the details of 
of the battle. History tells us low the gallant 
Colonel Echols, of the Twenty-seventh Vir- 
ginia, opened the fight with a fierce onslaught 
upon the enemy, and was subsequently com- 
pelled, by a severe wound, to yield the com- 
mand to another; how General Fulkerson, 
with two regiments, had a race with the en- 
emy on the extreme left to reach a stone wall 
about midway between the contending lines; 
how the Confederates first reached the coveted 
shelter, and, resting their guns upon its top, 
poured a deadly fire at short range into the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania regiments charging 
in the open space beyond; how the “Stone- 
wall Brigade” charged and sustained counter- 
charges until their ammunition was exhausted ; 


how their gallant general, Garnett, who after- 
ward was killed at the front, ordered them 
to retire just as General Jackson thought he 
was about to grasp the victory; how the Fed- 
erals, emboldened by this, rushed forward with 
deafening shouts and captured the field as 
darkness descended. It is enough for the pur- 
poses of this sketch to outline the part that 
Ashby took in the contest. 

Stationing his battery near a farm-house, on 
the west of the turnpike, with its support be- 
hind an orchard just to the left, he awaited the 
opening of the battle. The suspense was of 
short duration. So soon as the Federals ob- 
served the Confederate infantry moving ob- 
liquely across the fields to gain the range of 
hills, they opened upon them with artillery. 
At the same time the Federal left advanced 
for the purpose of striking them on the flank. 
Ashby met their charge with volley after vol- 
ley from Chew’s guns. He thus held them in 
check until Jackson’s column had reached the 
desired position. The attack upon him was 
continued. With increased forces they pressed 
along a wooded strip until he was compelled 
to change the position of his battery. But 
placing himself at the head of a squadron, he 
changed the advanced line, and drove them 
back upon their reserves, capturing a number 
of prisoners. This gallant onslaught secured 
for him a better and more advanced position 
for his guns. His advantage thus gained was 
constantly pressed. While the Confederate 
center and left were never able to make much 
headway against the superior numbers and 
positions of the enemy, yet the right, under 
Ashby, fought “with such audacity as to win 
ground all the day from their multitudes.” 
He, like Jackson, thought, up to the moment 
when the retreat commenced, that the Confed- 
erates would win. He knew that they were 
greatly outnumbered, but he relied upon the 
genius of his general and the courage of the 
men who were fighting in the midst of their 
homes. Success after success had attended 
that portion of the Confederates under his 
immediate charge, and when he observed the 
center and left retiring his disappointment was 
unbounded. He asserted that he kn w General 
Shields had sent an order for his forces to fall 
back; but before it reached the officers in front 
the ammunition of the Stonewall brigade was 
exhausted, their brave general had ordered 
them to retire, and the Federals were pursu- 
ing with a yell of triumph. Jackson seized a 
drummer boy and made him beat the rally. 
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His troops endeavored to reform around their 
leader, but it was too late. The Federals 
pressed their advantage and won the field 
just as the day was closing. Perhaps Jack- 
son and Ashby were right in their opinion, 
that, had the order not been given by General 
Garnett to retire, in less than ten minutes the 
tide of battle would have surely turned in favor 
of the Confederates. No aspersion was ever 
cast upon the courage of this officer. He was 
one of the bravest men that was ever sacri- 
ficed to the god of war; but seeing his faithful 
men being shot down, without ammunition to 
reply, was more than his heart could stand. 

When the retreat began there was very lit- 
tle demoralization in any portion of the army, 
and none whatever among the forces under 
Ashby. He retired without losing a prisoner 
or a gun, and camped for the night within a 
mile of the battle-field. This position he held 
until 10 o’clock the next morning. When the 
enemy had attempted to use their cavalry on 
our extreme left, they were met by the four 
companies under Major Funston and driven 
back. 

This was the first pitched battle that Ashby 
had witnessed, and his conduct is thus described 
by his chaplain: 

“Ashby was in his glory. Many will recall 
him as, mounted on his white charger, he rode 
at full speed, clearing every obstacle, whether 
post-and-rail or stone fence, or one of those ra- 
vines so common in limestone lands. Now 
consulting with Jackson, now riding up to 
Chew’s battery and ordering its intrepid, skill- 
ful, boy captain to limber up and move with 
the squadron of horse just then ordered to 
charge. He was entirely transformed from the 
quiet, taciturn officer as seen in camp. The 
rapid and skillful maneuvering of his squad- 
rons and battery elicited the warmest admira- 
tion, whilst his reckless exposure of life and 
wonderful escapes from death was the theme 
around the camp- fires for a long time after- 
ward. He seemed almost ubiquitous as he ap- 
peared along his line, animating his men with 
his peculiarly expressive, ‘Drive them, boys! 
drive them!’ And they obeyed him.” 

While the vain-glorious proclamations of 
General Banks concerning this battle, in which 
he did not participate, are not to be accredited, 
yet that the victory rested with General Shields 
and his brave command can not be doubted. 
At the same time the Confederates had, in one 
sense, been successful. General Williams, who 
had gotten as far on the east of the Blue Ridge 


as Upperville, was recalled, and General John- 
ston was enabled to execute his retrograde move- 
ments in safety. It is in this light that the fol- 
lowing resolutions must be regarded: 


Ist Resolved, By the Congress of the Confederate 
States, that the thanks of Congress are due and are 
hereby tendered Major-General T. J. Jackson and the 
officers and men under his command for gallant and 
meritous conduct in a successful engagement with a 
greatly superior force of the enemy near Kernstown, 
Frederick County, Virginia, on the 23d day of March, 
1862. 

2d Resolved, That these resolutions be communi- 
cated by the Secretary of War to Major-General T. J. 
Jackson, and by him to his command. 


The retreat that followed the battle of Kerns- 
town was as deliberate as the one that preceded 
it. Although the enemy had held the field, they 
had been sorely crippled in the fierce battle they 
had fought. It was 10 o’clock the next morn- 
ing before they were able to drive Ashby from 
the position he had taken a mile in rear of the 
bloody field. The Federals gained only a few 
miles of ground each day, and were compelled 
to fight for every foot of that. The roar of 
Chew’s artillery was almost incessant. His 
guns were retired from one hill-top only to be 
unlimbered at the next, while the intervening 
plains were the scenes of constant skirmishing. 
The Federal cavalry, under command of Gen- 
eral Hatch, at times displayed great gallantry. 
On one occasion they made a bold dash for the 
capture of Chew’s guns. Even the rapid dis- 
charge of canister failed to check their on- 
ward rush. But suddenly the cannon’s roar 
was hushed, and the wild rebel yell arose ahove 
the din of battle. Ashby, at the head of his 
squadrons, leaping as it were from the border- 
ing wood, had met their charge with a counter 
charge. The suddenness of his appearance 
seemed to startle the enemy. At first they 
wavered, ther attempted to retire, and ended 
in a headlong retreat. Chew’s guns were again 
saved. 

Thus the retreat was slowly continued until 
the Confederates had again reached Mt. Jack- 
son. Each day’s journey was but healthy exer- 
cise for the infantry, there were no hardships 
onthe march, The balmy spring made the day 
pleasant, and the nights were comfortably spent 
in their bivouacs along the road. “They kin- 
dled their camp -fires on the side of the turn- 
pike, and, lulled by the distant thunder of Ash- 
by’s artillery, went to sleep as soundly as if they 
had been at home in their beds.” There was no 
fear of a surprise with Ashby on watch. The 
army had unbounded confidence in his cease- 
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less vigilance. For two weeks Jackson re- 
mained in the camp he had abandoned for his 
march to Kernstown. But about the middle 
of April General Banks, having been heavily 
reinforced, resumed his advance up the Valley. 
General McClellan had directed him “to throw 
Jackson well back,” and “move on Staunton.” 
Jackson promptly resumed his retreat, offering 
no resistance, except through Ashby’s command. 
He reached the north fork of the Shenandoah 
without loss. He now wished to check Banks’ 
march up the Valley, so that he could execute 
his designs in another direction. He was about 
to enter upon that series of rapid military move- 
ments that established his reputation as one of 
the greatest strategists that the world has ever 
known. He ordered Ashby to burn the bridge 
over the river in order to give him time for the 
first movement in the grand series. It was not 
Ashby’s fault that the work of destruction was 
not accomplished. His efforts to execute the 
order of his chief have been described in such 
graphic language by Colonel Cooke, that I am 
sure I will be pardoned for inserting it in full, 
instead of trusting my own recollection of a 
scene that still causes my heart to beat with ex- 
citement at every effort to recall it. The dis- 
tinguished author writes: 

“The task delighted this soldier; for nothing 
is more certain than the fact that he loved dan- 
ger for its own sake, and never was so happy 
as when contending face to face with imminent 
peril. Those who differ from him in tempera- 
ment may doubt this assertion, but the friends 
who knew him best will support our statement. 
The work now before him was one of those tests 
of the stern fiber of his courage which he loved 
best of all in the life of a soldier. With the 
masses of Federal cavalry and artillery, sup- 
ported by infantry, pressing hotly on him, he 
had employment for his best faculties. Hurry- 
ing his cavalry across the bridge, he followed 
in person with the artillery, which thundered 
over at a gallop, and then with a detachment 
of picked men he hastened to apply fire to the 
bridge. The enemy were nowupon him. Their 
cavalry advanced at a gallop, firing volleys as 
they came, but Ashby remained seated upon his 
white horse superintending the work. It was 
more difficult than he expected. The timbers 
were wet from rain, the flame would not kindle, 
and the bullets whistling around the heads of 
the working party embarrassed their exertions. 
The Federal cavalry had now reached the bridge 
the first files dashed across, and Ashby’s mer. 
ran to their horses, leaving him alone. He was 


obliged to follow or be captured, and galloped 
off last, pursued by eight of the enemy, whose 
fire he was unable to return, his own pistols 
having been emptied. They followed him 
closely, firing incessantly upon him as he re- 
treated, and this animated chase continued for 
nearly two miles. Assistance was then near, 
and, looking back, Ashby saw that two of his 
pursuers were in advance of the rest. This 
odds was not great, and he at once reined in. 
The Federal cavalrymen came on at a head- 
long gallop, carried forward by their horses, 
and the next moment terminated their career. 
A bullet from one of Ashby’s command pierced 
one of them through the body, and the other, 
arriving abreast of Ashby, was cut down with 
one blow of his saber.” 

Such was the famous chase of Ashby. He 
had distanced his enemies, but the fine horse 
which he rode, the beautiful milk-white charger 
which the whole army admired, had received 
a mortal wound. <A ball had pierced his side, 
and the blood was now gushing out at every 
point. As he was led along the line of a regi- 
ment under arms, an eye witness declares that 
he never had imagined so spirited and mag- 
nificent an animal. “He was white as snow, 
except where his side and limbs were stained 
with his own blood. His mane and tail were 
long and flowing; his eye and action evinced 
distinctly the rage with which he regarded the 
injury he had received. He trod the earth 
with the grandeur of a wounded lion, and 
every soldier looked upon him with sympathy 
and admiration. He had saved his master at 
the cost of his own life. He almost seemed 
conscious of his achievement, and only to 
regret death because his injuries were una- 
venged.” 

The Federals did not press Jackson closely 
after passing the bridge. He continued his 
retreat leisurely up the Valley as far as Harri- 
sonburg. Here he turned from the main road 
toward the Blue Ridge Mountains. Crossing 
the Elk Run Valley he selected a position near 
the entrance to Swift Run Gap, where he pre- 
pared to receive the enemy’s attack. But Gen- 
eral Banks, fearing he was led into a trap, with 
his usual timidity, refused to follow; he did not 
even throw forward his cavalry to reconnoiter 
the Confederate position. Jackson, with the 
intuition of genius, measured the true charac- 
ter of his opponent, and matured his plans ac- 
cordingly. Ina few days he was prepared to 
put them in execution. General Ewell, with 
his division, was called from the east side of 
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the Blue Ridge to take the position Jack- 
son was about to abandon, and thus prevent 
the possibility of Banks marching across to- 
ward Gordonsville. The brilliancy of Ashby’s 
achievements had attracted the young men of 
the Valley to his standard by the hundred. 
Within the space of a few weeks his command 
had increased from ten to twenty-six compa- 
nies of cavalry. Jackson took ten of these 
with him, together with his infantry, and 
started across the Blue Ridge as if on his road 
to Richmond, taking occasion to let it be 
known he had gone in that direction. Gen- 
eral Banks telegraphed President Lincoln, on 
April 24th, * The rebel Jackson has abandoned 
the Valley of Virginia permanently, and is 
en route to Gordonsville by the way of the 
mountains.” The Federal government soon 
learned that this officer had misled them. 
While McClelland, who had been advised to 
prepare for this reinforcement to Johnston, was 
cautiously awaiting developments, Jackson was 
rapidly marching in another direction. Reach- 
ing Albemarle County he turned his course 
southwardly, parallel with the mountains for 
some distance, then crossed back into the Val- 
ley at a point opposite Staunton. By rapid 
marches he reached that place, where he was 
joined by the Virginia cadets, and the divis- 
ion under the command of the gallant Gen- 
eral Edward Johnston, With his army thus 
increased, he hurried across the Valley to 
meet the Federal army under Milroy, ap- 
proaching from the West. With almost in- 
credible celerity he crossed the Shenandoah 
Mountain, encountered the enemy, fought the 
battle of McDowell, where, in the language of 
his dispatch to President Davis, “God blessed 
our arms with victory.” After spending a 
portion of the 14th day of May “in rest and 
prayer,” he commenced to retrace his steps to- 
ward the Valley. 

Before starting on this trip to McDowell, 
Jackson had made his immediate plans known 
to Ashby. This officer was instructed to so 
cover the movements of the army as to abso- 
lutely exclude from the enemy any information 
of the true line of march. To do this, Ashby 
swung his sixteen companies of cavalry around 
again upon the valley turnpike between Gen- 
eral Banks and Staunton. Chew’s battery had 
also been left with him. His task was to so oc- 
cupy the attention of the enemy as to allow 
him no time for discovering and disturbing 
the plans of Jackson. This work was thor- 
oughly accomplished. With a line of pickets 


stretched from mountain to mountain he cut 
off all communication between the two forces. 
He then resumed his daily skirmishes and ar- 
tillery duels with the enemy. He never allowed 
them to rest. If they did not come to “feel his 
position,” he would order out a detachment “to 
stir up the Yankees.” The Federals gained no 
ground during this period. On the contrary, 
so soon as Banks discovered that “he had lost 
Jackson,” he seemed to become alarmed and 
commenced to retire before Ashby’s guns. By 
the time Jackson reached the Valley the Fed- 
eral outposts had been withdrawn to Newmar- 
ket. Even this position was too much exposed 
for Banks’ nerves, and his army was hurried 
back to the fortifications at Strasburg. But 
he was not long to be permitted to shelter him- 
self there. 

When General Jackson reached Harrison- 
burg he did not even stop to rest his men. 
General Ewell had marched from his position 
at Swift Run Gap to meet him. Their com- 
bined forces numbered some eighteen thousand 
men, the largest army Jackson had ever led to 
battle. When Banks reported Jackson going 
east toward Richmond, Shields’ division had 
been sent to reinforce McClellan; when Jack- 
son turned up in the West fighting, whipping, 
and chasing Milroy, Blenker’s division was hur- 
ried across the Shenandoah Mountain to save 
him; when Jackson suddenly reappeared in 
Banks’ front, the Federal army, reduced by de- 
taching these two divisions, was but little larger 
than the opposing force of Confederates. The 
strategy of Jackson was thus brilliantly exem- 
plified. At last he had a force in his front that 
he could attack on something like equal terms, 
and if suecessful in “throwing him back” across 
the Potomac, such a panic would be created at 
Washington as would necessarily result in the 
relief of Richmond. It was a grand enterprise, 
originating in a mighty mind only to be suc- 
cessfully executed by a transcendent genius. 

Leaving a few companies of Ashby’s cav- 
alry, under Captain Meyers, to confront Banks 
at Strasburg and conceal the movement of his 
army, Jackson marched across the Massinutton 
Mountain and hurried Gown the Luray Valley. 
On the afternoon of May 238d he surprised 
and captured the garrison at Front Royal. 
When our guns opened upen them they had 
no idea who we were. Their commanding 
officer supposed that Jackson was a hundred 
miles across the mountains to the west, fight- 
ing Milroy and Fremont. To prevent the 
news of his sudden reappearance in the lower 
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Shenandoah Valley from reaching General 
Banks, Ashby, with five companies of cav- 
alry, had been ordered to cut the telegraph 
line and tear up the railroad between Front 
Royal and Strasburg. The route he had to 
travel led around the base of the Massinutton 
Mountain at its northern extremity, and was 
too rough to admit of taking his battery. He 
struck the railroad at Buckton Station. Here 
he found the depot and a building near it filled 
with Federal infantry. Without waiting to 
count the cost he ordered a charge. The en- 
emy poured a galling fire upon the attacking 
party, and compelled them to retire. Ashby 
quickly reformed his line and led a second 
charge. Although sheltered by the buildings, 
into which it was impossible for the daring 
horsemen to ride, yet the Federals were driven 
from the houses, by the fierceness of the on- 
slaught, across the railroad embankment, along 
which they retreated until they reached their 
reserves at the mouth of the railroad bridge 
across Passage Creek. They were Wisconsin 
troops, skilled in the use of fire-arms, and 
familiar with danger. They appreciated the 
advantage of their position, and determined to 
hold it. They looked upon the Confederates 
burning the depot, cutting the wires, and tear- 
ing up the track, only retarding their work by 
an occasional rifle-shot. They seemed to real- 
ize that this bold cavalry chieftain and his 
reckless followers would not be content with 
their destruction of the track and wires, but 
would soon turn their attention to higher 
game; and in this they were not disappointed. 
It would have been better for Ashby had he 
rested with the literal execution of his orders. 
But the very boldness of the enemy seemed to 
arouse his combativeness. 

It will be remembered this was in the spring 
of 1862. The practice of dismounting cavalry 
to fight on foot had scarcely been inaugurated 
in our armies. Ashby’s men were not even 
armed with rifles. They were strictly caval- 
rymen. Neither the officers nor men had been 
taught to rely upon any weapon save the pistol 
and the saber. Ashby himself had no military 
education, though possessing a genius for war, 
and a natural born cavalry leader. He knew 
the power of horsemen in their headlong rush 
upon the foe. So, reforming his men, he pre- 
pared for another attempt to drive the fron- 
tiersmen from their fortifications at the point 
of the saber. Every heart must have realized 
what a terrible task was set them, but there 
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were no laggards. Every man was in line at 
the word of command. Their beloved chief- 
tain was not going to send them to the assault, 
but his plume was to lead them. He never 
adopted the cold phrase of military manuals, 
but « Follow me” was the ringing sound that set 
his fearless column in motion. Instantly they 
are darting across the rugged space. Ditches 
ure leaped, fences are cleared, obstacles of every 
kind are swept aside, the road-bed is reached; 
but still the enemy stubbornly hold their posi- 
tion, and, lying down behind the track, keep 
up an incessant firing. Captain Fletcher, who 
had succeeded the unfortunate Richard Ashby 
as commander of Company A, led his men up 
to the muzzle of the enemy’s guns, and fell dead 
at their feet. No truer man or more gallant 
soldier ever yielded up his life in the path of 
duty. His devoted comrades seize his body to 
bear it to a place of safety. In a moment this 
movement is converted into a retreat, and the 
whole attacking party withdraw to their first 
position. 

But their dauntless leader is not yet beaten. 
He calls upon his men to prepare for still an- 
other onslaught. His columns are again form- 
ing, and as the enemy witness it, their wild 
cheer of victory is hushed into silence. They 
know not what another such conflict may re- 
sult in. Again sheltering themselves behind 
the road-bed, they prepare to receive the reck- 
less onset. 

Ashby has said a few words of encourage- 
ment to his men, and then his clarion voice 
rings out, “ Now follow me, boys!” The same 
obstacles are again encountered and_ sur- 
mounted; the same resistless tide of men and 
horse sweep down upon the enemy in the face 
of an incessant fire. The rapidity of the charge 
has been their protection. Again the embank- 
ment is reached. The noble steed of Ashby 
kas leaped upon it. A moment his saber flashes 
in the sunlight, as he waves it above his head, 
then quickly descends to parry the thrust of a 
bayonet. The gallant young Captain Sheets is 
at his side, and falls with a bullet through his 
brain just as he prepares to leap his horse down 
the embankment in the midst of the enemy. 
The love that his men bore him was only sec- 
ond to that which they felt for Ashby himself. 
With his fall the spirit of the attack expired. 
Ashby again saw his men retiring before the 
murderous volleys from which he had so mi- 
raculously escaped. Taking with him his noble 
dead he sadly abandoned the enterprise. 


A, E. Richards, 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


Poe’s Last Poem, 


The April number of the SOUTHERN Bivovuac has 
an article signed ‘‘ Henry W. Austin.’’ Mr. M. J. Kent 
will, I understand, make clear the manner in which 
Mr. Austin errs. I confine myself to correcting his 
statements relating to myself. 

I never saw the poem “ Lilitha”’ till the article con- 
taining it (the theory of which Mr. Austin practically 
appropriates as his own) was received by me from 
Mr. M. J. Kent for publication in the Sunday Gazette, 
of Washington City, a paper I was then (1882) unfor- 
tunate enough to own and edit. Mr. Austin knew 
when the paper was received, as he was about the 
Gazette a good deal at that time, and was anxious to 
earn some of the little income it was receiving. 

The yarn he spins about Mr. Kent and myself nurs- 
ing the ‘‘alleged’’ Poe poem, is woven out of the 
flimsy cobwebs of Mr. Austin’s brain. I printed Mr. 
Kent’s article with an editorial reservation, using it 
only as an interesting contribution. Iam not myself 
a special admirer of Poe, either as man or poet, and 
have never set up as his critic or judge. I was and 
amin doubt of Richard Realf’s special interest in Poe. 
There is something said of Realf’s manuscript ‘ fall- 
ing into the hands of M. J. Kent and Richard Hin- 
ton.’ Let me say, if you please, that my dear friend 

tealf left an holograph will, in which lam named as 
his literary executor. Mr. Kent has not had his man- 
uscripts in possession, either in whole or in part, 
though he was a close friend as he remains a sincere 
admirer of the dead soldier and poet. There never 
was any attempt made, ‘‘ feeble ’’ or otherwise, to pub- 
lish Realf’s poems in my paper. A few of them so ap- 
peared, preparatory, as I then hoped, to their publi- 
eation in book form. My poor purse, not my will, 
has heretofore prevented that publication. 

New York, April, 1886. RICHARD HINTON. 


Haselton’s Cotton-Picker. 


Noticing an article in the SOUTHERN Brvovac, of 
April Ist, on the cotton- harvester invented by Mr. 
Charles T. Mason, jr., of Sumter, South Carolina, in 
which my name is mentioned, I think in common 
fairness you should admit of a plain statement of 
facts and dates with regard to my invention. 

Without referring to the inventive accomplish- 
ments of my initancy I will begin at the question at 
issue. 

I had my attention called to the necessity of har- 
vesting cotton by machinery before the war, and saw 
a hand machine for that purpose, which was, of 
course, a failure. I thought of the matter frequently, 
but as labor was cheap and under control I saw no 
probability of success. After the slaves were freed I 
saw the absolute necessity of some means of render- 
ing the planter independent of the freaks and follies 
of his laborers, and then I began in earnest to study 
out the problem. Of the many experiments and fail- 
ures I say nothing; but in the fall of 1879 I struck 
upon the principle of the protected tooth, and on 
March 26, 1881, filed my first application for a patent. 
In this patent I show plainly by drawing No. 5, and 
in the specification, that I protect the points of the 
teeth from seizing any substance except that of an 
elastic, fibrous nature, by washers between the ser- 
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rated disks, either on a level with ora little above the 
points of the teeth, and I only ask any candid man, 
with ordinary common sense, to put Mr. Mason's 
first patent of October 2, 1883, alongside of mine, and 
compare Fig. 3, sheet 2, with Fig. 5, sheet 4, of the 
two patents, and draw his own inferences about pro- 
tected teeth. I have since abandoned this plan of 
protecting teeth, as will be seen by reference to my 
later patents, in which I protect the teeth by their 
own shape, and thereby avoid dead surface. 

On March 16, 1883, Mr. Charles T. Mason visited 
Charleston, and invited the gentlemen who had be- 
come interested in my invention, and who had 
formed the Southern Cotton Picking Company, to 
examine his models with a view of purchasing an 
interest in the same. After doing so they agreed to 
purchase a one half interest in it, by my recom- 
mendation, as the price which he named was so very 
small, only $800, of which I paid $50. As an evidence 
that Mr. Mason’s necessities did not oblige him to 
this price, Mr. Mason informed me, in November of 
the same year, that he was paying taxes on $10,000 
worth of property in Sumter, which he had accumu- 
lated before his invention of the cotton-picker. In 
an interference case between one of Mr. Mason’s ap- 
plications and one of mine, held at Sumter, March 6, 
1885, Mr. Mason testified, and also proved by his father, 
that he built his first cotton-picker in the fall of 1881, 
but that a fire had destroyed all other evidence of 
this invention. As this machine was made six 
months after my first patent was issued, I think that 
a conclusion with regard to the invention of the pro- 
tected tooth principle is not hard to arrive at. 

In conclusion, I would say that I have no disposi- 
tion whatever to detract from Mr. Mason’s reputation 
as an inventor and machinist, for I have a high re- 
gard for him in both capacities, but I think the 
above simple statement of facts and dates due to 
my own reputation, with regard to a matter which 
has interested me nearly twenty-five years of my 
life, and has cost me more than can be computed in 
money value of brain labor and patience. 

CHARLESTON, C. D. B. HASELTON. 


The First Shots. 


Mr. Hayne, in his article on the ‘‘ Defense of Fort 
Wagner,” in the March number of the Brvovac, in 
describing Morris Island, mentions that there the 
first shot of the war was fired, induces me to describe 
that incident. The writer was, at that time, a mem- 
ber of the Charleston Zouave Cadets, and a part of the 
infantry support of the battery that fired the shots. 

Our company offered its services to the Governor, 
and were called on for duty on the Ist of January, 
1861. Assembling about midday, we were marched 
to the wharf to embark for Morris Island. We there 
were joined by the German Riflemen en route for the 
same destination. The two companies were part of 
the State militia. The Zouaves were composed largely 
of very young men. 

Arrived at the island, we were marched, amid a 
steady rain, for nearly two miles along the beach to 
our quarters. On the way we passed a battery in con- 
struction by the Cadets of the State Military Academy, 
under direction of Mr. Clement H. Stevens, cashier of 
one of our Charleston banks, not clerk as Mr. Hayne 
has it, who, as Brigadier-General, fell in one of the 
battles in the West. 
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Having unslung our knapsacks and prepared to 
make ourselves as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances, we were called upon for reliefs of ten 
men each to assist the cadets at the battery. This bat- 
tery, if I mistake not the first built in the war, was a 
simple earth-work with two 24-pounders as armament, 
and, as Fort Morris, signally interfered with the rein- 
forcement of Fort Sumter, commanded the ‘Ship 
Channel,” the main entrance to Charleston Harbor, 
its object being to prevent any communication with 
Fort Sumter from outside, reports from Washington 
having informed our authorities of an intended at- 
tempt to reinforce Major Robert Anderson. News 
having been received of the departure of the expedi- 
tion, we were ordered to be on the alert; so, with the 
cadets as gunners and our two companies as support, 
we awaited the coming of the same. 

About sunrise on the morning of the 9th of January, 
the writer, just relieved from post opposite Fort Sum- 
ter, was looking around from one of the sand-hills 
that skirted the island, when in the distance appeared 
a steamship making its way into the harbor; when 
abreast of Fort Morris, a shot across her bow made an 
emphatic request to show her colors, which she did, 
raising the stars and stripes; this was all that was 
wanting to insure her a ‘‘ warm’’ welcome, and she 
soon received it, Fort Morris opening on her with 
her 24-pounders, while Fort Moultrie joined in the 
chorus, her shots falling far short though. After a 
number of shots from the two, she hauled down her 
colors, turned about, and, like a whipped spaniel, 
made her way out again. 

Those of us who were at Cumming’s Point divided 
our attention between Forts Morris and Sumter, ex- 
pecting every moment to see the latter enter her pro- 
test to the act, and to hear the balls whizzing over our 
heads, if notin closer proximity, but, with the excep- 
tion of the opening of a number of port-holes nearest 
Morris Island, Fort Sumter remained a passive spec- 
tator to the firing on the flag she was to protect. 

These were the first shots that were fired in the war, 
but they did not create much excitement; it took the 
attack on Fort Sumter a few months later to awaken 
the two sections to the fact that the war had indeed 
begun, and arouse both to active preparations. 

EX-CONFEDERATE. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., March 15, 1886. 


A Captured Letter. 


The postmaster at Resaca, Georgia, neglected to 
forward the letters deposited in his office on the 12th 
and 13th of May, 1864. On the morning of May 16th, 
the Union troops who first entered the town visited 
the post-office and took the letters. Most of them 
were handed to General McPherson ; one is still in my 
possession. It was written by an officer in Polk's 
corps, and is signed J. D. B—g. If the writer is still liv- 
ing, reads the Brvovac, and recognizes his initials, 
the original is at his disposal. The following is an 
extract from it: 

‘LINE OF BATTLE, RESACA, GA., May 12, ’64. 

“ . . Weare in line of battle at this place, or rather 
in our fortification. Loring’s division is here, and 
Canty’s brigade from Mobile, and Vaughn from 
Cheatham’s division. This place is fifteen miles 
from Dalton, where the railroad crosses the Coosa 
River, very important post. The enemy came in 
sight, five thousand strong, on Monday, skirmished 
with Canty, but Vaughn coming down on the train 
the enemy seem to have taken a scare and left that 
night, about five miles toward a gap in the hills, 
where I understand they are intrenched. . . . Canty 
lost eight killed and seventy-six wounded.” 


This letter refers to the first advance on Resaca on 
the 9th of May. Can any reader of the Brvouac, who 
served under General Vaughn, tell if his brigade did 
arrive at Resaca by cars from Dalton on the 9th of 
May, while McPherson’s advance was skirmishing 
with Canty? If itdid, General McPherson must have 
known it, and the criticisms on his action in not 
pushing vigorously forward, should be at least modi- 
fied. 


Prisoners at Camp Morton. 


In the May number of the SOUTHERN Brvovac, page 
719, itis said by the author of the article that the pris- 
oners at Camp Chase ‘‘ had reasons to believe” that 
prisoners at Camp Morton were shot down while es- 
caping from atunnel. AsI was there at the time, I 
beg to correct the impression that our officers gave 
orders to shoot men under such circumstances instead 
of stopping the work in time to preventescape. There 
was a tunnel begun on the west side of the camp, but 
I do not think it was completed, or indeed made any 
considerable progress. I think one man was shot 
while attempting to scale the wall, but I do not re- 
member that more than one was so killed. I may 
some other time send you some particulars of life in 
Camp Morton, which was certainly not a very hard 
one for the prisoners during the time our command 
was there (Sixtieth Indiana). The Colonel of the 
Sixtieth, Richard Owen, was in command of the 
Camp, and the rules were as lenient and humane asa 
conscientious discharge of this duty would permit. 

Yours very truly, JAMES B. HUNTER, 
Late Surgeon Sixtieth Indiana Volunteers. 


At Fort Wagner. 


The graphic description of the ‘Defense of Fort 
Wagner,’ so ably written in the Brvouac for March, 
will recall emotions of sadness among the surviving 
members of the old Tenth Army Corps, who partici- 
pated in that ill-timed and fatal assault, for many of 
its bravest and best saw the last of earth on that fatal 
midsummer night. A few hours preceding the attack, 
General Gilmore called up his brigade commanders 
and informed them of his decision to make the as- 
sault. Colonel Putnam opposed it, saying that the 
Fort could not be taken as proposed, but he was over- 
ruled by General Seymour, who was to command the 
column. Before the forces moved, Colonel Putnam 
remarked to one of his officers, ‘‘ We are all going 
into Wagner like a flock of sheep.’’ So the result 
proved. 

The writer of the defense is mistaken in stating that 
Colonel Chatfield died within the lines, for he lived to 
be taken to his home, where he died in a few weeks. 

R. O. GREENLEAF, 


JoLreET, ILL., March 23d. Late Captain N. H. Vol. 


War Poetry. 


In the May number of your magazine, I find at the 
end of Mr. J. W. A. Wright’s collection of Southern 
War Poetry, the “ Prayer of the Martyred Patriot,”’ 
an excellent version of Theodor Koerner’s beautiful 
“Prayer before the Rattle,’’ “Vater, ich rufe Dich,” 
from the German. 

As it is certainly a beautiful and most impressive 
hymn, when well rendered, it may be of interest to 
some of your readers to know that the music can be 
procured at any German music store under the title, 
“‘Koerner’s Prayer before the Battle,”’ or ‘‘ Vater, ich 
rufe Dich.” Yours truly, ‘ 

CHARLES H. ALTHAUS, M. D. 
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UBLIC opinion in regard to the Knights of Labor, 

long divided or in doubt, is now rapidly taking 
form, and is manifestly against the order. It is ap- 
parent that the organization is of a character better 
adapted to produce a condition of disagreement than 
to preserve friendly relations between the employer 
andthe laborer. Whatever may have been its original 
intent, it is now being used for mischief; and noaim 
or end of its founders can justify the means and 
methods employed by those who are now controlling 
it. So far as an accurate and impartial judgment of 
its capacity and work may be rendered from the facts 
now before the public, it must be held as fitted only 
to incite contention and foment prejudice, while im- 
potent tosuggest or induce really sincere and efficient 
adjustment of differences which require mutual con- 
cession. The power of its chiefs to inaugurate aggres- 
sive measures is well nigh limitless, yet their influ- 
ence in behalf of any conservative or conciliatory pol- 
icy is feebler than that of the humblest and most igno- 
rant member of the order. Mr. Powderly is evidently 
a just, well-meaning man, and one of more than ordi- 
nary ability. He has recorded his condemnation of 
the disposition, too prevalent among those whom it 
is his duty to advise, to take umbrage when the of- 
fense or injury is merely- imaginary, and resort to 
extreme and unnecessary modes of redress. He has 
not hesitated to declare his opinion that “strikes” 
are inadequate remedies for the grievances against 
which they are directed, and he has expressed his 
abhorrence of lawless violence in terms which admit 
no doubt of his sincerity, and with a candor and cour- 
age which compel admiration. But Mr. Powderly, au- 
tocratic when he commands aggression—when he 
wields the collective might of the organization for 
war—can obtain neither obedience nor hearing from 
his people when he counsels peace. It will be remem- 
bered how, in the recent troubles in the West, he con- 
tended in vain with the spirit which had taken pos- 
session of his followers, and found himself so helpless 
to control a movement inaugurated for slight and in- 
sufficient cause by less conscientious and more reck- 
less subordinates, that he was finally forced into vir- 
tual self-contradiction, and floated with the tide 
which he was unable to stem or turn. 

The testimony given before the Congressional com- 
mittee by Mr. Powderly, and the gentlemen associa- 
ted with him, has been frank, and in so far will be 
favorable to them individually, but it will not be re- 
garded asa satisfactory explanation of the policy of 
the Order or Association of the Knights of Labor. 

In the absence of the written constitution or decla- 
ration of its objects and aims, we may accept with 
more or less credence the statement made by men, in 
whose veracity we have faith, as to what a vast num- 
ber of men bound together in a secret organization 
have undertaken to do. 

After the largest credit has been given the witness 
for a wish to speak the truth, there still remains the 
doubt as to whether we would understand and con- 
strue the obligation as he has done; and when we see 
so wide a difference between Mr. Powderly’s pro- 
fessions and the evident meaning and conduct of the 
parties who have been managing the strikes ordered 
by the Knights of Labor in so many departments, we 
would be stupid if we were not skeptical. Indeed, 
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Mr. Powderly himself has least right to complain if 
any one shall doubt, for he has announced in his ad- 
mirably written circular, which every one has read 
and commended, that he has become wearied of say- 
ing one thing to the order and another to the public. 
lf it be protested that, in its inception, the order was 
meant principally to cultivate kindly sentiment and 
social relations betwéen its members, to facilitate the 
acquirement of educational advantages not otherwise 
easily obtained, and to urge by firm and concerted, 
but perfectly lawful and peaceable demands, the 
claims of labor to juster recognition and fairer com- 
pensation, then there has been a manifest perversion 
of or departure from its first purposes. 

What may have been originally contemplated might 
be a difficult matter for some of the present members 
of the organization to explain. What its written ar- 
ticles and statutes contain the outside world can not, 
of course, know. But, while ignorant of what it is in 
theory, we have had abundant evidence of what it 
becomes in practice. 

Practically the Knights of Laborclaim the right, not 
only to unite and form associations for the purposes 
indicated by Mr. Powderly and Mr. McDowell in their 
testimony before the committee, not only to “ strike” 
when they are not paid the wages which they may 
deem a just and adequate remuneration for labor, 
but they claim a great deal more. They assert in act, 
and are not slow to defend in argument, rights and 
privileges which the law denies to every other class 
of people, and which the State punishes in its other 
citizens as crimes. Mr. Powderly tells us that law- 
lessness and “strikes”? constitute no part of his pro- 
gramme, but that he proposes to settle all differ- 
ences and redress all wrongs by arbitration. Yet, 
when the scope and character of the arbitration comes 
to be examined, we find that it is to be partial, in 
that it shall consider only the grievances of the em- 
ploye and never those of the employer; and it is im- 
practicable in that it proposes to settle some questions 
which in the very nature of things—which if there is 
to be any discipline or subordination at all—the em- 
ployer must alone determine. 

It is manifest that labor unions of this character 
must either be disbanded, must abandon their pre- 
tensions, or that our civilization must beso modified 
as toentertain very different ideas of legal rights and 
wrongs from the present code, and permit acts to 
be done with impunity which we now menace with 
very severe penalties. If the Knights of Labor may, 
in the prosecution of their purposes, intimidate, co- 
erce, or injure non-union laborers who accept work 
and attempt to perform it, and commit trespass and 
destruction upon the property of employers who will 
not obey the mandates of their order, and boycott 
every one who does not agree with them, or act with 
them, then all of us must be allowed the same deli- 
cious liberty of action. ‘Equal rights to all, exclu- 
sive privileges to none:’’ Every other man in Amer- 
ica has just as good right to violate the laws as a 
Knight of Labor. But it is the settled conviction of 
fifty millions of people in this country that no man 
has the right to benefit himself by trespassing on the 
rights of others; that no man may justly accomplish 
an object, however meritorious, by inflicting wrong 
and injury upon some other man. 
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The right of a non-union man to work for a small 
wage is as sacred as that of a Knight of Labor to de- 
mand a larger wage, and must be acknowledged and 
protected. Some highly intelligent foreigners may 
think differently, but the American idea is, and al- 
ways will be, that a man can not acquire the right to 
beat and maim other citizens, commit trespass and 
destroy property, by simply joining an association 
with a high-sounding name. Even ‘‘seabs’”’ have 
some rights, and must not be “attacked on sight,” 
or “shot on the spot.’ Five hyndred thousand men 
can not successfully oppose claims so unusual and 
unjust to the settled convictions of tifty millions of 
people. 


FEW weeks since the citizens of Montgomery, 
A Alabama, assembled to witness and take part in 
a ceremony which, of all conceivable demonstra- 
tions, it might be thought would be least calculated 
to elicit criticism from just and generous men. 

They met to dedicate a monument erected to the 
memory of friends and kinsmen who died more than 
twenty years ago. It is true that the dead, thus com- 
memorated, had in life been Confederate soldiers, 
and had lost their lives in civil war, in the effort to 
establish a separate and independent government of 
Southern States. It is true that they fell fighting 
against the gallant soldiery who rushed to the field 
in maintenance of the Federal Union and its author- 
ity. Itis true that they acknowledged an allegiance 
to Alabama which they denied to the whole country, 
of which, as citizens of Alabama, they were also citi- 
zens; and that, true to the teachings of three genera- 
tions of their fathers, they obeyed without inquiry or 
hesitation the behests of their State, and resisted to 
the death the invasion of their soil. 

It is quite possible that they were mistaken in the 
opinions upon which they acted, at least in the meas- 
ure in which they were asserted. Human intelli- 
gence—the finite mind—will always be perplexed by 
questions of the nature which these men had to solve 
for themseves, aided only by their education, associa- 
tions, and instincts. The great and allwise God, 
alone, knows who is in error and who is not in error 
about issues of this kind when they divide a people. 
But whether they were right or wrong, they are dead. 
The cause for which they fought was lost. The 
claims which they asserted in arms have long since 
been abandoned; not partially, but entirely, uot 
with any reservation whatever, but absolutely. The 
armies of the Confederacy were not more completely 
overthrown by the host which combated them with 
equal courage and stronger battalions than have 
been the dogmas of secession and disunion and the 
institution of slavery by the event of the conflict 
and the experience of the years which have passed 
since its close. The survivors of the Southern ranks 
feel as far removed from that struggle, in all save re- 
spect and reverence for the motives of those who pa- 
triotically entered into it on both sides, honor for the 
Union dead and affectionate remembrance of their 
own, as if it belonged to the history of some former 
age. 

The people of Montgomery, who were present and 
assisting on this occasion, as indeed nearly all of the 
people of Alabama, with the exception of those 
who were unborn or too young, had “ participated 
in the rebellion’’ and borne arms under the Confed- 
erate flag. As a matter of course, these people telt 
sincerely and warmly the sentiment which had found 


expression in the beautiful shaft around which they 
were gathered, and very naturally desired that it 
should have cordial and adequate utterance. Mr. 
Jetferson Davis was chosen as the orator of the occa- 
sion, and we can not help thinking his selection an 
eminently appropriate one. He is a man who be- 
longs altogether to the past; he has no share in the 
present, none at least in its actualities, its active 
things. He is not a citizen of the United States, 
although still a resident of the South; and such citi- 
zenship as he can claim is of his dead Confederacy. 
The sleeping heroes above whom that marble pillar 
has been reared are his comrades rather than the 
living, and his country is the shadow land beyond 
the grave. The survivors of the Confederacy, who 
were assembled to hear his words, remembered that 
he had been its president, the representative man of 
the movement, in which they were as guilty, if guilt 
there was, as he. Yet they stood there amnestied, 
enfranchised, restored to all rights of citizenship in 
a re-established Union. According to the views of 
some Northern papers and politicians, it would seem 
that they ought to have expressed their appreciation 
of the political blessings they were enjoying and their 
gratitude that they had been permitted to survive, 
by a general and hysterical confession of the sins of 
slavery and secession, and some denunciation of the 
dead men over whom they have raised the monument. 

That sort of thing, some of their critics seem to 
think, would have been peculiarly fit and graceful. 
But they thought and felt differently. They knew 
themselves to have been sincere and patriotic, how- 
ever much they may have erred in judgment when 
they fought against the old flag; and they knew that 
no men were ever more justly entitled to that vindi- 
cation than their comrades who had died. The past 
had been forgotten and condoned as to themselves. 
Did justice require, or decency permit that censure 
and contumely should be directed only against the 
dead? All that they expected Mr. Davis to say, all 
that they listened to from his lips, were merely ex- 
pressions of affection for their slain brothers and a 
testimonial, perfectly true and amply deserved, to 
their valor, fidelity, and devotion. His most extreme 
utterance, put into plain English, was no more than 
that these dead men were not “ traitors.’’ The South- 
ern born man who will not say the same is a coward, 
or worse. The Northern man who will say otherwise 
will find himself in sympathy with two thousand 
fools in Albany, New York, one in Ohio, and a few 
more scattered at large through the country. 

The hearty support which the Brvouac has received 
in the North we attribute to the credence, which we 
think obtains among its Northern readers, that it is a 
true exponent of Southern thought. That, without 
acerbity of expression and not in any offensive form, 
it accurately represents the best and most general 
Southern sentiment and opinion. We have striven to 
deserve this confidence ; and, careful not to encourage 
or aid in the publication of mere resentments, we 
have endeavored to express that which the Southern 
people really feel and believe. 

The representative Southern man and ex-Confed- 
erate soldier does not mean to acknowledge now, nor 
does he believe, that he was guilty of treason. We pro- 
pose to attempt no discussion of that question. The 
argument is over, and the issues are dead. Discus- 
sion is now “stale, flat, and unprofitable.’’ We believe 
that every brave and honest Federal soldier—and we 
believe a vast majority of them are both—would have 
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little respect for Southern men if he thought they had 
risked their lives, sought the lives of others, and con- 
tributed to the evils of internecine warfare, without 
having been thoroughly convinced that they had 
right and reason for their action. He would and 
ought to feel profound contempt for them if they 
would now deny convictions they then entertained, 
and whine in defeat. If they refuse to make confes- 
sions humiliating to themselves, they-can not be ex- 
pected to calumniate their dead. Nor can they be 
expected to make the man they chose as their leader 
in the struggle the scape-goat in disaster, unless those 
who expect it are very base and judge them by their 
own standard. 

They honor and love the memories of their slain 
comrades. They honor the heroes of the Union who 
fell in the battles where they stood against them, all 
fighting for the right as each understood it. They 
clasp every day in friendship and esteem the hand of 
some gallant Union soldier. They are unwilling to 


turn upon one of their own people because he, only, 
has been the victim of vindictive remembrance, and 
condemn him because he says things which they re- 
peat. But they are thoroughly convinced that the 
Confederacy is lost and gone, and that the “ Union 
must and shall be maintained.” 

Surely the frothiest fanaticism can not make any 
man of ordinary intelligence fear a revival of the 
feeling and purpose of 1861, or believe that Mr. Davis 
could instigate another rebellion if he would. The 
rabid folly which sees or affects to see treason in sen- 
timental words spoken on a proper occasion is, we 
believe, as despicable in the eyes of our Northern fel- 
low-citizens as in ourown. It is most fortunate that 
the men who indulge in that sort of hostility were a 
small and not a large element in the armies of the 
Union; for, if the Southern soldiers had been pitted 
against such material, the Confederate banner would 
have been borne to victory, and the Union would not 
have been preserved. 


“SHOULD OLD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT?’’* 


Dusky Story-Tellers.—There bad been a log-roll- 
ing on the plantation, a great cutting and clearing 
up of all the fallen dead timber in a field that had 
lain fallow for a year, with the important accompani- 
ment of a barbecue and a keg of whisky. The creep- 
ing stiffness of age being a thing abhorred by old 
Uncle Tony and, if possible, concealed—for he dread- 
ed the exhibition of any thing which might give 
license to a suspicion that he was, as his friends 
would have put it, ‘‘ gwine ter seed ’’—he was natur- 
ally desirous of exciting admiring emulation among 
his male cronies in other lines than that of story- 
telling, his own peculiar forte. 

The log-rolling was an opportunity which he could 
not neglect, and he failed not to attract attention, as 
well by deeds with the hand-stick as by boasts of 


former distinction among his fellows; indeed, all 
agreed that he was still ‘‘much uv a man.’ Pleased 
and excited by this admiration, the old man exerted 
himself a little too far, and so got a strained back to 
remind him of his years. However, a profuse com- 
munion with the keg of spirits, the contents of which 
were dealt out with lavish hand, quickly afforded re- 
lief, and he went home in a very happy frame of 
mind—if his step was a little unsteady—and no one 
looked more ‘‘spry”’ than he, while the festivities 
were going on in his yard that evening. 

Uncle Tony’s big white yard was a sort of rendez- 
vous for the whole negro quarter, and it was no un- 
common thing for all his neighbors and friends, old 
and young, to gather there after supper—the young 
to play games and dance, and the elders to sit around 


*From a recent painting by J. C. Dollman. 
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the fires and gossip, relating quaint anecdotes and 
telling in all seriousness strange, incredible tales. 

A banjoist had put in an appearance, and, after 
strumming for hours upon his instrument to rapid 
measures suited to the ‘‘ double shuffle,’’ the ‘‘ back- 
step,’ ete., in which outlandish dances all indulged 
with that abandon and intensity of enjoyment char- 
acteristic of African festivities, yielding to persuasion, 
the musician sang in a pleasing voice, several old- 
time plantation songs, one about “ Cotton-eye Joe ;”’ 
another beginning: 


“My ole mistis promis’ me 
Wen she die she set me free ;” 


and many verses of ‘Ole Napper,’’ the subjoined 
being the only two I can recall: 


“Ole Napper come ter my house, 
I t’ought ’e wanh ter see me; 
But wen I come ter fine out, 
Done ’suade my wife ter leab me; 
Oh, weh's ole Napper, yoonkee, yoonkee? 
Weh’s ole Napper ?—gone away ! 


“Ef I could cotch dat nigger— 
Dat blasted cussed Napper, 
I'd fling ‘im een a mortar 
An’ poun’ ’im up ter pepper! 
Oh, weh's ole Napper, yoonkee, yoonkee? 
Weh’s ole Napper?—gone away !”’ 


At one of the fires sat Uncle Tony and his wife, 
their friend, Aunt Ca’line, and others. And just now 
a young woman named Dilsey had the floor. 

“T met dah taller-face’ Buckra* boy, Ben Mathis, 
down de road dis mawnin’,”’ she said, addressing 
Aunt Ca’line, ‘‘an’’e tole mea tale. ’E say one time 
a edicated nigger an’ a unedicated nigger went a-fish- 
in’, an’ de unedicated nigger cotch a great big fish 
an’ de edicated nigger ainh cotch nutt’n but a litly 
bitsy one. An’ bimeby dey ‘spute wid one ’nudder 
*bout how dey gwine ’vyide de game—’caze bofe uv 
um claim dah big fish. De edicated nigger say, co’se 
dah big fish his’n, an’ ’e 'splain it dis er way: 


“Ought’s a ought, an’ figger’s a figger, 
Dis yuh big tish b’long ter dis nigger. 


“An’ den de unedicated nigger say, ‘Oh-y! is dat so, 
sho-nuf? Well, I reck’n dah big fish mus’ be yo’n 
den. Oh-y! I wish I was edicated lak you is! An’ 
de edicated nigger up’n tote de big fish off home.” 

They all laughed at this, but Aunt Ca’line was quick 
to say: ‘‘I donh b’lieve dass so now. Dah unedicated 
nigger muster ainh had de sense ’e ’uz borned wid, 
ef dat de way ’e do. Shoo! Dah Buckra boy des say 
all dat ter mek out lak us black fokes is foolish.” 

“T know’d dat,’’ Dilsey declared, ‘an’ I up’n tole 
“Shoo! oh, shoo! nigger darky—shoo! 

I don’t dgink tea an’ I dont drink coffee, 

An I don’t dilly-dally wid a black nigger darky !”’ 


Which curious rigmarole no doubt effectually 
squelched the offending taller-face’ Buckra boy !”’ 
I am well aware this will strike the reader as in- 
credible nonsense (which undoubtedly it is), but I 
am ready to assure him with all due solemnity that I 
have often heard the above recited with much vain- 
glory and satisfaction, by Dilsey, or Silvey, or Jinny 


Buckra’’—white man. 
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(as the case might be) when provoked by white chil- 
dren, who were of course covered with shame by the 
sweeping condemnation it involved. Why, when ap- 
plying this remarkable piece of invective to represen- 
tatives of the white race, they never substituted for 
the closing line something like, ‘‘I don’t dilly-dally 
wid a taller-face’ Buckra,’”’ and thus say what they 
mean, was evera dark mystery, and as such we will 
have to leave it. 

No dusky company of this sort could remain to- 
gether long without some reference to “ sperits,’’ and 
in the course of the evening Uncle Tony was induced 
to repeat his remarkable and oft-told story of how hé 
once treed a ghost, and to continue with some inter- 
esting remarks on the subject of “‘sperits’’ in gen- 
eral. 

“You let Buckra people foot you, ter mek you 
tink der ainh no sich ting es sperits!’’ said the old 
man in solemn warning, when some one made refer- 
ence to the prevailing unbelief on this subject in 
that quarter. ‘Dem sperits is deh, I tell yer—an’ mo’n 
dat, people kin see um sometimes, speshly dese yuh 
people wut borned wid a caul.”’ 

“Unker Tony,” said Dilsey, ‘‘’spose’n I’uz ter meet 
up wid a sperit—wut mus’ I do?” 

“Mek out lak yer ainh scared an’ go right on—dass 
de way ter do. Tell ’im, ‘Howdy!’ an’ gie ’im de 
road. An’ lemme tell yer, be mighty partic’lar not 
ter run ’ginse ’im wutsomever you mer do.’’} 

“People sees de sign er sperits heap er times wen 
dey donh know it,’ continued Uncle Tony. ‘You 
better look out wen yer gwine ‘long de road een de 
night time, an’ feel a warm bref tech yer on de back 
er yer neck—dass a sperit. You better look out wen 
yer gwine ‘long on a moonshiny night an’ see a rab- 
bit jump up an’ run ‘cross de road right by yer—don’t 
you run atit! Dass asperit, suh. You better be par- 
tie’lar wen yer run upon a black eat een a dark place 
an’ see ’e eyeballs shine same as balls er fire—dass a 
sperit !”” 

“T never know’d dey come-lak rabbits,” said Aunt 
Ca’line ; but I know’d ’bout dem ’ceitful-lookin’ black 
eats. Laws-a-mussy! hit mek me so seared I dunno 
wut ter do, wen I run up on one dem Cats ‘way off 
fum de house.”’ 

“Dey comes lak rabbits, an’ cats, an’ dogs, an’ I 
dunno wut all,’’ said Uncie Tony. ‘ Yes, suh—an’ 
one time I yehd tell er one comin’ lak a deer. Dey 
tell me nobody cud kill dat deer. Dey shoot at it an 
shoot at it—git right close upon it, an’ shoot at it, 
but hit go right on des same es ef der wanh no bullets 
een de whole country. An’ I yeh um say bimeby dey 
went tera ole kunjun black man ’bout dat deer, an’ 
’e tole um ter moul’ a silver bullet an’ try dat. An’ 
dey done dat; an’ suh, nex’ time dey shoot at dat 
creeter right deh een de open woods een de broad 
open day, hit wannish away !”’ 

And I might add here, that it is just possible that 
some such legend as this was concerned with the 
origin of the prevailing custom, among negro slaves 
in the South, of wearing one or more punctured sil- 
ver dimes about the neck as a sort of charm. 

LovIs PENDLETON. 


Suggests the reported belief of a wild African 
tribe, that spirits are so thickly surrounding them in 
the material atmosphere, that it is impossible to cast 
any thing into the air without hitting them — for 
which reason they always apologize to these unseen 
beings when about to throw any thing. 
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SALMAGUNDI. 


“OLD MAMMY CHLOE.” 


The carriage is waiting beside the door, 
And Cesar, the coachman, stands, 

Sadly caressing the iron-grays, 
Awaiting the mistress’ commands. 

He may well be proud of his noble steeds, 
Champing their bits so gay, 

And the coach with its harness glittering bright, 
But his heart is sad to-day. 

For he hears the sound of weeping within, 
And he thinks of the dreadful news, 

So lately brought to the loving heart 
Now making its last adieux. 

The master is wounded and dying perhaps, 
And tears are now falling fast, 

As the faithful slave stands sorrowing there, 
And thinks of the happy past. 

Ah! well he remembers the beautiful boy, 
His playmate in childhood and youth, 

Who had ever been to his simple faith 
A model of goodness and truth. 

Together they learned of a Savior’s love, 
As they stood by “ ole mistis’ ’’ knee, 

Together ‘ole mammy’s”’ heart they shared 
And frolicked in boyish glee. 


Again he stands by the bed of death, 
Where the dear *‘ ole mistis”’ lies, 

Calmly awaiting the summons hence, 
To her home beyond the skies, 

‘““Cwsar,"’ she said, ‘ An’ her voice was low 
An’ sweet as de birds in June; 

An’ I kno’ dat in Heaven she’s singin’ now, 
Wid her golden harp in tune— 

Cesar,’ she said, ‘‘I am going home, 
My words mus’ be faint an’ few, 

But I leave, to guide you, de bressed words, 
To God an’ your master be true.”’ 

And now, as he pats their flowing manes, 
He thinks of those far-off days, 

When first he mounted the carriage-box 
And reined up the iron-grays. 

Old Billy, the coachman, had feeble grown, 
And Cesar, in all his pride, 

Must go, in his brand new livery, 
To bring home the fair young bride. 

And then he remembers the sorrowful time, 
When grief filled his own young heart, 

When told that from Phillis, the girl he loved, 
He soon will be called to part. 

But he goes, as of old, to ‘“‘ young Mars’ Ned,”’ 
And his trouble straightway confides ; 

The young lover's heart is soon made glad, 
And Phillis becomes his bride. 

“ An’ now dey tell me dis drefful war 
Is to set all de niggers free ; 

No white folks in all de lan’, I’m sho’, 
Are so happy as Phillis an’ me.” 


Now Cesar must mount and away once more; 
“Ole gray, you mus’ trabbel fas’,’’ 
He hears the sound of his lady’s voice, 
‘“Mis Claire is comin’ at las’.”’ 

The little ones cling round the mother still, 
She kisses them o’er and o'er, 

Then sadly enters the waiting coach, 
While the footman opens the door. 

Just then the shrill tones of a woman’s voice 
Was borne on the autumn wind, 

“Stop, children, stop! it will never do 


To leave Mammy Chloe behind ;” 
Hastening around the graveled walk 
She comes in her Sunday dress, 
A snow-white turban encircles her head, 
And her ’kerchief is crossed on her breast, 


With her sun-bonnet now in her tightened grasp, 


A soft, warm shawl on her arm, 
She is fully prepared all hardships to brave, 
And shrinks from no danger or harm. 
“Oh, mammy!”’ the sorrowing lady cries, 
“You are too feeble and old 

For such a journey—the way is long, 
And the weather is growing cold. 

I know your kind old heart, mammy, 
Is beating warm and true, 

But in the dreary hospital 
There'll be no place for you.” 

“Oh honey,’’ she gasps in a voice of woe, 
“My place is by young Mars’ Ned; 

I’ve nussed ’em all, from ole Miss down, 
I’ve watched by ’em livin’ an’ dead. 

Dese arms was de fust dat ever held 
My young Mars’ Ned when a babe; 

Brudders an’ sisters, I’ve nussed ’em all, 
From de cradle all down to de grabe, 

An’ now in de hospittle far away 
He's moanin’ an’ pinin’, I kno’, 

No matter who's dar, he'll be sure to fine 
A place for Ole Mammy Chloe. 

Well, honey, you has a good rite, I kno’, 
To say I mus’ stay behine ; 

But, Mistis, fore God, I tells you now, 
Somewhare on de rode you'll fine 

Ole Mammy Chloe—she will go afoot— 
You may fine her cole and dead, 

But ’twill sho’ to be only on de rode 
Dat leads her to young Mars’ Ned!” 

Lucy WALTON FLETCHER. 


LOVE IN THE ORCHARD. 


Under the apple trees when, in May, 


Through fresh white blossoms a breeze was blowing, 


Isaw a pair of lovers stray— 
A pretty picture well worth the showing. 


All the earth seemed a song in tune, 
Sweet were the grasses and lush young clover, 
And down by the doorway that leads to June 
The birds were flying hither and over, 


The runnel ran on its shingly bed 
With a gently rippling musical laughter, 
And thick, soft clouds were white o’erhead, 
And the sky was blue before and after. 


A pretty maid pulls down a bough 

To catch the orchard’s sweetest favor— 
To him who stands beside her now 

Love joins to it its subtler flavor. 


She is the one thought of his heart, 

The sought-for crown to life's completeness; 
He feels the glow these days impart, 

But finds in her a rarer sweetness. 


So hand in hand along they go, 
With throbs of joy and fond elation, 
Amidst the apple blooms they know 
And feel love’s great transfiguration ! 
JOEL BENTON. 
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